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THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


Tus celebrated Council, which once filled the Christian world 
with expectation of the great things it should accomplish for truth 
and morals, had well-nigh died out of men’s memories, until 
recalled by certain recent movements in the domains of theology. 
A new, it may be a temporary, interest has been excited in the 
doings and decrees of the venerable fathers who sat in that Coun- 
cil. To meet in part the demands of this interest, and to show 
what degree of reverence should be exhibited towards those 
decrees, we have undertaken to present a brief sketch of the 
reasons for calling the Council and of the manner in which its 
business was conducted. Several volumes, of the size which this 
degenerate age allows, would be necessary to give even an outline 
of the debates that preceded the decisions, and of the intrigues 
that were employed to prevent the calling and delay the action of 
the Council. Whoever wishes to read the particulars may find 
them recorded in the ponderous tomes of Du Pin and Sarpi, 
and the Dictionary of Moreri. 

From an early period in ecclesiastical history the opinion has 
extensively prevailed, that differences in belief and discipline might 
be reconciled by Councils. Experience has exposed the fallacy of 
this opinion : and men have come to believe what St. Gregory Nazi- 
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anzen saith—that the differences have always been increased by 
Episcopal Assemblies. Christians have been haunted with the 
vain dream of uniformity. In all ages of the Church this has been 
sought as the condition of spiritual prosperity ; an apparent agree- 
ment in opinion and a ready submission to authority have been con- 
sidered the surest evidences of the influence of the Gospel. In 
the case of difficulties, or differences of opinion, resort to a Gener- 
al Assembly of the clergy by their representatives has been regard- 
ed as not only a sufficient, but a divinely instituted remedy. Nor 
for many ages was there a doubt, that the Church, by its wisdom thus 
collected, had authority to bind the consciences and restrain the con- 
duct of mankind. Freedom in matters of religion was a plant of 
later growth. 

When we look back upon some of the most celebrated Ecclesi- 
astical Councils of antiquity, we find results altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the undertakings. Christian sishops 
from all parts of the civilized world assembled at Nice and at 
Ephesus, to determine the faith of the Church and the practice of 
Christians. Yet after much deliberation how little fruit appeared. 
Were heresies less frequent; or was Christian conduct more 
conformable to the rules of the Gospel? The glory of God and 
the salvation of men from sin seem to bave been little consulted in 
these and subsequent similar Assemblies. And no happier result 
has been occasioned by the Protestant Reformation than the disa- 
busing men’s minds of their prejudices in favor of General 
Councils, and establishing the right and the duty of every man to 
think and determine for himself in all matters pertaining to religion 
and conscience. ‘The Reformation would need no other justifica- 
tion than this, that it demonstrated the fallacy of the pretensions 
of the Church to govern the souls and the lives of men. 

Sut Luther and his fellow-laborers saw not. this. They were 
not themselves emancipated from this bondage. They followed 
the general opinion of the age; and when in consequence of 
Luther's opposition to the abuses of the clergy a schism had taken 
place in the Church, he admitted the propriety of an appeal toa 
General Assembly, to settle differences, to establish controverted 
doctrines, and to correct abuses and errors. Nor was it Luther 
only that insisted on the necessity of the exercise of the ecclesias- 


tical power to remove the monstrous corruptions, which a long 
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series of ages had accumulated. ‘The best and wisest Catholics 
admitted that the Church required revision,—that a lawful Council 
was needed, not only on account of Luther’s appeal from the 
decisions of the Pope, but also to redress the manifest abuses which 
from time to time had crept into the Church. ‘The new doctrines 
grew and prevailed, and even where they were not received, the 
spirit of inquiry was excited, new light was thrown upon the 
controverted opinions, and the whole subject of the relation of 
individuals to the Church, and of the Church to the divers sects 
that arose from its bosom, began to be freely agitated. The public 
mind was in astate of unwonted excitement. Old attachments 
were loosened, while new ones were not yet formed. The author- 
ity of the Church was questioned, while the right of individual 
judgment was not yet established. The foundation on which the 
faith of the Christian world had for centuries reposed was under- 
mined, and but for timely remedy it seemed as if confusion and 
discord must soon be introduced into every department of ecclesi- 
astical affairs. ‘The exorbitant influence of the Papacy was a 
subject that could not fail to alarm the thoughtful, and to fill them 
with apprehension for the rights and privileges of all other mem- 
bers of the Church. This influence was overwhelming. The 
State was the vassal of the Church. By the Pope kings reigned 
and princes decreed unrighteousness. [lis power was felt in the 
remotest corner of Europe. He sat up, and he made low. The 
immediate and omnipotent representative of Christ, from his deci- 
sions there was no appeal. And it was as evident to thousands of 
intelligent Catholics as to Luther, that the interests of Europe 
demanded a curtailment of this intolerable power. 

Add to this the moral corruptions that rendered the Church a 
bye-word and a mockery, and we have the reasons that justified 
the appeal to an almost universally recognized source of authority. 
Of these corruptions it is scarcely necessary to speak. They were 
admitted on every side, even by the Pope himself. Even the 
novelties of opinions, the heretical doctrines of Luther and his follow- 
ers, sprang from the abuses of ecclesiastical discipline, and would 
probably not so soon have been broached, had those abuses been 
tolerable. ‘The abuses must needs be removed, before reconcilia- 


tion could take place ; and for their removal and the re-establish- 
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ment of order and “uniformity, that”age knew no better nor other 
means than a resort to a General Council. 

Those that really desired a Council may be divided into three 
classes. 1. The Lutherans; who knew that no surer method exist- 
ed to diminish the authority and influence of the Roman See, than 
to expose its doctrines and conduct to the observation of the world. 
No doubt Luther would gladly have been reconciled to the Church 
on terms which now seem to us most fair and reasonable. But the 
very fact, that a declared heretic should be permitted to plead his 
cause fully and freely before the highest ecclesiastical tribunal, 
would of itself inflict an ipcurable wound upon the Papal authority. 
The manner in which Luther defended himself before the Diet at 
Augsburg furnishes a pledge of the spirit and energy which he 
would have brought to a General Council. He had every thing to 
gain, and nothing to lose, by presenting his doctrines and the 
alleged abuses of the Church to the notice of a universal Assembly 
of its representatives. If he could there stand up without let or 
hindrance—free from Papal power, and unfettered by the decisions 
of scholastic theology,—and defend himself and his opinions on the 
grounds of reason and Scripture, he would willingly join issue with 
his opponents, and leave the result with God's providence. 2. The 
princes and nobles desired a Council, in the hope that it might 
lead to salutary changes in the discipline of the priests. It is hard- 
ly to be supposed, that men so engrossed with the cares of 
government, or busied with schemes of ambition, entered with 
much zeal into controversies about doctrines. But they well 
understood the arts by which the Church had gradually usurped 
the influence that rightly belonged to them. They hoped to 
recover the property, which under various pretexts had passed into 
the pessession of the Church. The best interests of their respec- 
tive countries languished, while numerous communities of indolent, 
luxurious monks eat out the substance of the land without confer- 
ring any adequate returns. ‘They saw no means except a General 


a Council 





Council, by which the existing evils could be remedied, 
of holy men, intelligent, faithful, zealous of the honor of God, and 
devoted to the welfare of mankind. At the same time, they knew 
enough of the manner in which vested rights and private interests 
influence the judgment, to induce them to enter their protest 
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against a Council in which the clergy alone should have decisive 
voices. A Council that would commend its labors with reasonable 
hope of success, must consist of representatives of all the interests 
that are to be affected by its determinations. 3. The common 
people. These had the greatest interests at stake ; for they were 
the chief sufferers by the abuses to be corrected. Under an arbi- 
trary government, they looked to the clergy as their natural protec- 
tors—as those who should stand between them and the extortions 
and oppressions of their rulers. Wofully had they been deceived 
in any expectation of benefit from the priesthood; and earnestly 
did they appeal to a Council from the grievous decisions of the 
Church. ‘The substance of their demands was that the ecclesiasti- 
cal power should be curbed,—that their homes might be secure 
from priestly licentiousness,—that taxes and exactions under 
various pretences should be diminished,—that money might not be 
extorted from them at pleasure under the names of alms and indul- 
gences,—that the insolence and arrogance of their clerical rulers 
should be abated by reformations in the rulers themselves,—and 
that the Gospel might be purely preached, and the ordinances 
freely administered. 

In the matter of the proposed Council the condition of the Pope 
was peculiar. As the head of the Church and the vicar of Christ 
he could not openly oppose it; nay, if it would increase the power 
of the Church and restore obedience to himself and bring back 
schismatics and heretics, nothing could be more acceptable. It is 
not to be supposed, that a reform of the Papacy, or of the Papal 
Court, or of those abuses of the Papal authority which caused the 
wealth of the world to flow to Rome, entered his heart. His 
palace and the city were filled with Cardinals, Bishops, priests and 
monks, who lived luxuriously upon the plunder of nations. All 
these, his friends and advisers, were interested in continuing a 
system by which they got their wealth. That a reformation was 
necessary, the Pope admitted : but how to effect it without incurring 
most undesirable risks, he could not determine. A reformation 
worthy of the name, that should extirpate abuses, restore Gospel 
discipline, and amend the universally depraved morals of the world, 
would be to him far worse than the malady. In fact, the Popes 
who governed the Church during the period in which this Council 
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was agitated, were deeply embarrassed ; they stood between parties 
whose claims and interests seemed irreconcilable. Adrian is 


reported to have said, that the condition of a Pope was miserable, 
seeing he could do no good, though he earnestly desired and 
endeavored to do it. Julius blamed the times for being so full of 
trouble,—praising former ages, when the Popes might live quietly, 
without fear of losing their authority. And Pius TV. consented to the 
Council only “ for the vain opinion the world hath, that it must 
needs be profitable ; and also because every one is persuaded, that 
a refusal would argue fear of reformation.” 

On the one hand, something must be done to restore obedience 
to the Papal authority, which had gradually been diminishing. 
The Papal power had evidently lost its hold upon the fears of man- 
kind. It had been questioned, denied, defied. Whole States 
were falling from the Papal See. ‘The various artifices, to which 
the priesthood resorted to extort wealth from the people, were 
beginning to fail. Light had been let in upon the tricks and frauds, 
by which the Papal dominion was sustained. Indulgences and 
absolutions were not so eagerly sought, nor so willingly paid for. 
The established worship was neglected, while conventicles of the 
Reformers were thronged. Nay, the pretensions, no less than the 
manners, of the priests had become subjects of ridicule ; and it 
was evident to every observer, that the craft whereby they had 
their living was in danger. All these things loudly called for the 
interposition of a Universal Council. 

On the other hand, the Pope’s authority was endangered by a 
Council ; for it had ever been the doctrine of the Church, that the 
Pope is subject to a universal and free Council. Nothing was more 
likely to advance the Bishops, than a discussion of the rights and 
privileges of their order ; and the Pope well knew, that every such 
advancement must be founded upon the ruins of the Papacy. ‘To 
suppress heresy by punishments secmed the readiest method, and 
more consistent with the dignity and the practice of the Roman 
Court. Everything granted for the sake of reconciliation would 
embolden the people to make still greater demands. Discussion of 
the highest subjects of human thought would perplex and unsettle 
men’s minds, and diminish the reverence which Christians should 
cherish towards the only authorized and infallible interpreter of 
Scripture. 
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Considerations like these perplexed and embarrassed Leo and 
Adrian, and withheld them from acceding to the general demand 
for a Council. But Clement VIL. resolutely opposed it; adducing 
besides the above reasons this also, that the doctrines and practices 
of Luther having been forma!ly and solemnly condemned by Leo, 
the same topic could not be debated in a Council without calling in 
doubt the authority of the Apostolic See. He also persuaded the 
Emperor Charles V. that to grant a Council would be inconsistent 
with the Imperial interests, that it would be an unwise yielding to 
the importunities of the multitude, that it would animate them to 
more extensive demands, and finally that all Germany would 
thereby be lost to the Imperial authority. Thus matters stood at 
the Diet of Augsburg in 15230. 

In the conferences on religion held in this Diet the Protestants 
steadfastly refused all compromise, appealing to a Council soon to 
be held. The Pope, though loath, and feeling that his special privi- 
leges were invaded by the Emperor's interference, yet affected to 
yield to a measure which he heartily abhorred. And soon 
despatched a circular letter to all kings and princes, inviting their 
presence and assistance at a Council to be called in some part of 
Italy. Sarpi adds ;—not that the Pope or the Court desired a 
Council, from which indeed they were most averse, but to enter- 
tain the world, that by the expectation of the remedy of abuses 
they might remain constant in obedience. And Du Pin declares, 
that though the Pope promised fairly, he was very hardly brought 
to perform his promises, and raised many difficulties. But the 
chief and almost only difficulty was, as Moreri and all the historians 
say, that any action of the Council in matters of religion already 
determined by the Pope would invalidate the authority of the 
Church. At all events, a Council could do no more than to confirm 
the determinations of Leo, which would give no satisfaction to the 
Protestants. 

Anxious as the Protestants really were for a Council to settle 
the vexed questions between them and the Catholics and restore 
peace to Germany, they could not accede to the conditions imposed 
by the Pope, viz. that it should be held in Italy, that none but 
Bishops and Abbots, with a few others specially invited by him, should 


compose it, and that all others who desired to be heard should sub- 
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mit to the determinations of these. ‘The Protestants objected, that 
the place was unsuitable, Italy being wholly devoted to the Pope ; that 
the proposed Council could not be free, inasmuch as many of its mem- 
bers were in the immediate pay of the Roman Court, and inasmuch 
as the Protestants were not admitted on an equal footing with the 
Catholics; that the Pope was a party accused, and ought not to 
preside in the Council by those bound to him by oath; that the 
avowed object of the Pope was their destruction; that their 
doctrines had already been condemned, and they themselves 
threatened with cruel persecutions ; that to attend upon the Coun- 
cil under these circumstances would be to pronounce their own 
condemnation ; and finally, that they were resolved to join none 
in which the word of God was not made the supreme arbiter. 
How could that be a free Council, in which the same men were 
plaintiffs, defendants, advocates and judges ! 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to review the negociations 
that followed between the parties, until the Pope was driven into a 
definite arrangement for holding the Council. It is pitiable to 
contemplate so much tergiversation on the part of the head of the 
Church and vicegerent of Christ ; so many cabals, frauds, dissimu- 
lations and pitiful pretences,—more worldly policy than desire for 
advancing the interests of religion. Whatare we to think of a Pope, 
who to avoid a Council pernicious to his authority, preferred to set 
on foot a war for religion, because then the Protestants would be 
curbed, and all speech of reformation and the Council be buried in 
silence ?* 

Yet the Council was held. Finding that nothing else would 
satisfy the expectations of Europe, the Pope reluctantly ordered it 
to assemble at Trent, a city near the borders of Italy and Germany ; 
and there it was solemnly and formally opened December 13, 1545. 
All that could give pomp and splendor to the occasion was put in 
requisition. ‘The Legutes, prelates, divines, clergy, citizens, and 
foreigners formed a procession escorted by troops, and entered the 


cathedral church of ‘Trent, where the Mass of the Holy Ghost was 


* A Popish writer speaking of the Popes who lived in the time of this 
Council says: * No man expects any sanctity in Popes now-a-days; they 
are thought to be excellent Popes, if they have never so little honesty, or 
be not so wicked as other men use to be.” 
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sung and an eloquent sermon preached, and the Council declared 
to be opened for the extirpation of heresy, restitution of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, and regaining of peace. Lame and impotent 
conclusion of five and twenty years of negociation ;—the whole 
number, including Legates and Bishops, was twenty-eight. And 
this was an (cumenical Council, to represent the interests and 
provide for the peace of the universal Church of Christ, a Coun- 
cil to determine authoritatively the faith of the whole Christian 
world! Before its close its numbers increased to above three 
hundred ; a few unwillingly from France, fewer from Germany, 
none from Switzerland, [Holland or England,—to say nothing of 
countries more remote, over which the Court of Rome affected 
to exercise spiritual authority. No Protestants attended, for the 
reasons given above ; nor was there any lay representation except 
the Ambassadors of a few Princes. Why should there be in the 
Councils of a Church, “ the true mark of which is obedience to 
the Pope of Rome ?” What should the laity do in a Council, of 
which one of the members declared, “ that the laity have no 
authority to command, but necessity to obey, and that they ought 
humbly to receive that doctrine of faith which is given them by the 
Church, without disputing or thinking further of it, and that they 
should understand they are not the Church, but should obey it ?” 
Evidently there was no need of lay representatives in a Council 
like this. 
Of the g 
Trent nothing could be said so pertinent, as what they said of each 


eneral character of the members of the Council of 


other, and what their contemporaries said of them. Doubtless there 
were wise and pious men among them, who earnestly labored for a 
thorough reformation ; but it would be an excess of charity to 
extend this remark to the majority. One who knew them well 
said: * Take from these men their titles and trappings, there will 
nothing remain that belongeth to an Abbot or a Bishop. For they 
feed not the flock ; they till not the ground; they plant not the 
Lord’s vineyard ; nor kindle the fire ; nor bear the ark of the Lord. 
They watch not, nor do the work of an evangelist; they entangle 
themselves with secular business; they beat their fellow-servants ; 
they feed themselves; they sleep, feast and riot.” As St. Ber- 
nard said of others like them : “* Not prelates, but Pilates; not doc- 
34 
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tors, but seducers; not pastors, but impostors.” And these are 
men to determine the faith and reform the manners of Christendom ! 
Men whose chief merits were obedience to the Roman See and 
scrupulous care lest the authority of the Church should be dimin- 
ished !* 

Thus commenced a Council, which continued, with various 
interruptions, for eighteen years, and has become world-famous 
both for its doings and its omissions. Committees were appointed 
to discuss each article of faith and reform, and to draw up decrees 
in conformity with the result of their deliberations. ‘These decrees 
were then further debated in committee of the whole, and passed 
by a majority of voices, and finally were enacted in a solemn and 
public meeting of the body. The prediction of the Protestants, 
that this could not be a free Council, was signally fulfilled. At 
every step the utmost caution was exercised, lest something should 
be admitted in favor of the Lutherans. On one occasion, when the 
parties were nicely balanced, the Legates altered the decrees day 
after day in hope to find a method of expression that would be 
received of all and offend none ; and a member remarked, that one 
word might be the cause of the ruin of the Church. Only in one 
thing was there uniformity. In condemning the Lutherans all 
agreed with “an exquisite unity.” Any member who wished that 
they should be heard, or who would have given their opinions a 
eandid and impartial examination, was assailed as a heretic, and in 
several instances such were expelled from the Council.t Every 
man was calumniated who did not bow implicitly to the Pope’s 
will. ‘The Pope’s determination was maintained, always to have a 
majority in the Council, of creatures bound to him by the strictest 

* « There were many Bishops in the Council, pensioners of the Pope, 
who did all depend on the Legate, because he was most interested for his 
Holiness and had the most secret instructions. He being a man of acute 
judgment, made use of them according to every one’s capacity. Among 
these he had some that were bold and witty, (ealled jesting Bishops,) whom 
he employed to cross those who entered into matters contrary to his ends. 
These were exercised inthe art of jesting soberly, to provoke others and 


make them ridiculous, themselves retaining their gravity and not being 
moved at all.” Sarpé, Book vi. 


t “True piety requireth, that the reasons contrary to the doctrines of the 
Church should not be repeated before the minds of the hearers be prepared. 
The reason is, lest scruples be bred in the minds of the auditors, especially 
being prelates and pastors of the Church.’ Sarpi, Book vi. p. 542. 
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ties; and on more than one occasion proceedings were suspended 
or delayed till information of the state of affairs could be carried to 


Rome, and a sufficient number of ecclesiastics forwarded to ‘Trent. 
Nothing was done without orders received almost daily from 
Rome ; so that it became proverbial, that the Synod of Trent was 
guided by the holy spirit seat thither from time to time in a cloak- 
bag from Rome. Even many members of the Council complained 
of the Pope’s interference, asserting that there were amongst them 
more than forty of his stipendiaries, some receiving thirty and some 
sixty crowns a month ; and that others were terrified by letters from 
the Cardinals and the Court, so that nothing could be done for the 
service of God. Every man who spoke with freedom was put 
down; and several learned and conscientious members having 
given offence in this way asked leave of absence, which would 
willingly have been granted, were it not that the cause of their 
leaving, being known, would have been discreditable to the Pope. 
Time would fail to note all the memorable incidents that occur- 
red. Suffice it to say, that the closing scene of the Council was 
worthy of its general character and conduct. Like children let 
loose from school, or members of a modern Legislature in the last 
hours of the session, the venerable fathers broke out into tumultu- 
ous acclamations,—* Long life to his Holiness and the Emperor,” 
* Thanks to the Legates and Cardinals,”—not forgetting an anath- 
ema against all heretics in general. In this dignified sport the 
presiding Cardinal was the chief actor; ‘ not only to compose the 
acclamations, but to thunder them out also; which was generally 
construed as a lightness anda vanity, not beseeming such a prelate 


’ 


and prince.” The last session was held December 4, 1563, when 
the Decrees of the Council were signed by four Legates, two 
Cardinals, three Patriarchs, twenty-five Archbishops, two hundred 
and sixty-eight Bishops, seven Abbots, seven Generals of religious 
Orders, and thirty-nine representatives of persons absent. These 
decrees were afterwards confirmed by the signature of the Pope, 
and acquired among a part of the Catholic Church the authority of 
a symbolical book. All men were forbidden to entertain any other 
religious opinions than those of this Council, and all, clergy and 
laity, were prohibited from making any commentaries or interpre- 
tations upon them, of any kind whatever; but if there were 
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occasion for farther light upon the subject-matter of the decrees, 
all men might repair to his Holiness, who alone had authority to 
expound them. 

Thus, instead of reconciling the differences between Catholics 


and Protestants, the separation was perpetuated ; for the first and 
leading object in all the decrees that related to faith was, to 
condemr as heresy the opinions of the Protestants and to anathe- 
matize those that entertained them. So far as reformation was 
concerned, all writers, the Catholic included, admit that the Coun- 
cil was a failure. Some small matters of abuse, some irregulari- 
ties of discipline, were corrected ; but the gross and acknowledged 
immoralities of the clergy were not reformed ; simony was not 
abated, nor pluralities suppressed, except in words ; no effective 
provisions were made for the better instruction of the people in 
Christian truth ; the Scriptures were withheld from the laity ; the 
mass continued to be read in Latin; and communion in one kind 
only was allowed. 

The decrees concerning Christian faith were mostly drawn from 
those of preceding Councils. They are summed up in the so 
called Creed of Pius LV. published the year after the close of the 
Council. The principal points are,—the Nicene Creed ; faith in 
ecclesiastical traditions as of equal authority with the Seriptures ; 
that the Church is the only interpreter of the Bible; that baptism 
is necessary, and adequate to the cancelling of original sins; that 
by baptism the soul is restored to purity and innocence ; that through 
the merits of Christ justifying grace is imparted to those who are 
regenerated by baptism ; that the justified by faith are justified still 
more by works ; that justification does not insure perseverance in 
righteousness, and that those who fall from grace may be restored ; 
that in the mass there is a true and propitiatory sacrifice for the 
living and the dead; that the bread and the wine are absolutely 
changed by consecration of the priest into the body and blood, the 
soul and divinity of Christ; that Christ is received whole and 
entire under either kind alone, and that therefore no hardship is 
done to the laity in refusing to them the cup; that Purgatory is a 
place of real suffering, from which souls may be released by the 


aid of the faithful ; that the saints are to be invocated ; that their 
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images and that of the Virgin Mother are to be honored and vener- 
ated; that the Church has the power to grant indulgences; and 
that true obedience is due to the Pope of Rome, vicar of Jesus 
Christ. 

A word in conclusion as to the authority of the Council. 
During its progress all called it universal and holy. Yet the Pope 
regarded it as authoritative only so far as it did not interfere with 
his privileges. This was shown by his oft-repeated injunctions to 
the presiding officers to admit no propositions that would in the 
least diminish the Papal power or interfere with the prerogatives of 
the Roman Court. The Bishops admitted it to be authoritative 
only so far as it allowed or enlarged their jurisdiction and restrain- 
ed that of the Pope. With the clergy, both secular and regular, 
the authority of the Council was admitted, when it forbore to treat 
of reformation. Italy, Portugal, and Poland executed the decrees 
of the Council. In France, Spain, and Catholic Germany they are 
received in matters of faith; but not in regard to ecclesiastical 
discipline, inasmuch as they are considered to be hostile to the 
liberties of the Church and the rizhts of the Sovereigns.* 

The Council of Trent has often been regarded as an illustration 
of the fable of the mountain and the mouse. Great expectations 
were formed of its results, which by no means corresponded to 
the importance of the subjects discussed, or to the earnest hopes 
generally entertained of a reconciliation between the contending 
parties. Perhaps the parties erred in supposing, that peace could 
be found in the action of such a Council. ‘Time has taught us, 
that the Council only presented the conflicting opinions in stronger 
contrast, while a real and thorough union of the divided branches 
of the Church seems to be as distant as_ before. J. M. M. 

* In the seventh session the Bishop of St. Mark, being appointed to 
preach, absented himself under the plea of indisposition, though that was 
not the real cause of his absence. It was printedin the Acts of the Coun- 
cil, that there was no sermon, because the Bishop of St Mark was hoarse. 
Sarpi adds,—** As this is to be attributed only to the pleasant vein of the 
Secretary, so it is a sure argument, that they did not then think the time 
would come, when all the actions of that Assembly should be esteemed 


equal to those of the Apostles when they met together expecting the com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost.” 
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Ye boundless Prairies of the West! 

When late my wandering tootsteps pressed, 
For the first time, your fresh, green sod, 
How rose my swelling heart to God ; 
Whose blue, illimitable sky— 

Great Nature’s mild, maternal eye— 

So pure, benignant and serene, 

Looked down upon the silent scene, 

And seemed with tranquil joy to brood 
O’er all the lovely solitude ! 


Ye boundless Prairies of the West! 
Where earth upheaves her teeming breast ; 
Where few, as yet, and far between 

Her children in repose are seen, 

But where prophetic faney’s glance 

Sees myriads crowd the fair expanse ;— 
Whien first my eye, enraptured, fell 





On each far upland slope and swell, 
When, spread on every side, I saw, 
With mingled thrill of love and awe, 
The green earth rolling like a sea, 
Words cannot speak the ecstasy 

With which my spirit rose to Thee, 
My Father! whose Almighty hand 

In billows rolled the unbroken land. 
Thy step below—thy smile above- 

Did I not feel thy name is Love ? 

My Father ? Mine? And may I be 
Permitted thus to think of Thee ? 

O yes; the same impartial Love, 

That bends, in boundless blue, above 
Yon vast expanse of hill and plain, 
Where solitude and silence reign, 

And which with food and gladness fills 
“ The cattle on a thousand hills,” 

The God, whose power and goodness feed 
The lark and lambkin on the mead, 
He, in his goodness and his power, 
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Hath brought me to this scene and hour; 
And while with holy awe I fear, 
I feel a Father's love is near. 


Ve far-off friends of mine, who roam, 
‘ This hour, perchance, by ocean’s foam, 
Were ye but here to share with me 
My laboring bosom’s eestasy, 
q Yon upland meadows to behold, 
Serenely bright in evening’s gold, 
To see the red sun sink to rest 
On you green ocean’s billowy breast, 
To see the moon with silver beam 
O’er earth’s wide waste of waters gleam,— 
To share with you a scene like this, 
Methinks it were too great a bliss. 


Ye boundless Prairies of the West! 
When in this toil-worn, care-worn breast 
The heart would else lie dull and cold, 
And lite seem drear, and hope grow old, 





And faith in God's great goodness seem 

A miserable, mocking dream,— 

Methinks the memory of the hour 

When first and last I felt your power 

Should bid again my bosom thrill, 

My eyes with tears of rapture fill, 

And lift my heart in eestasy, 

O God of love! my God! to Thee. c. T. Be 


THE VISION OF GOD. 


‘* The pure in heart shall see God.” 





Wnuart is it to see God? To fix a firm eye upon the Absolute 
Good ; to look with steady faith upon Truth and Love, knowing that 
they shall never change; to repose in the Eternal Father, as 
children on a mother’s bosom, nay, with somewhat more than the 
confidingness of inexperience, with the clear-sighted trust of him 
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who has “proven that thing whereof he affirms.” Many an 
unspeakable gift is in His hand, many a good thing lightens the 
heaviness of our care, and helps us, not so much through the world, 
as “ over it.” I have seen some stand in the exercise of intellec- 
tual faculties ; others, in the value of their own labor ; others again, 
in the abundance of worldly gifts, yearly pulling down their barns, 
to build greater ; and some beside, in the sanctity of a home, in the 
deep sympathy of one, or the blessed, uplifting communion of 
young hearts. But mind will stagger, like a strong animal, when 
pressed too far; the hand will tremble with years, or the steam- 
engine outstrip its skill ; the harvest may be blighted, and they that 
go up and down upon the ‘sea in ships lie calmly with their treas- 
ure beneath the moving waters ; nay, in the highest earthly com- 
munion there is somewhat that disappoints. As in mechanics the 
smoothest surfaces of glass cohere but do not wholly meet, so in life 
those hearts that lie most at peace with God find yet projections in 
themselves, which keep them ever a little apart. There is air 
between man and his brother, and amidst so much which passeth 
or satisfieth not, what shall abide, what give content? ‘This vision 
of God. 

If in any wise our Father in heaven disappoint us, if at any 
moment we have looked on him and seen no loveliness, leaned on 
him and found no strength, trusted in him and been deceived, then 
in our own hearts is the root of this evil. It is not that God can 
change, but that we are never the same. It is not that one jot or 
tittle of his law shall pass away, but that we have erected to our- 
selves a lower law, which cannot remain. If you would see God, if 
you would know what it is to withstand in graceful repose the 
heaviest shock of fate, purify your own heart. This was the 
word of Jesus, and from his time to the present every prophet has 
echoed it. Our conception of God will depend upon our faithful- 
ness to the image of himself which he has set within us, an image 
never veiled save by our wilful sin. In this body, whose requisi- 
tions are often hard to meet, he has framed a temple for himself. 
We are ready enough to build him sanctuaries ; he asks us, first to 
preserve unsullied the holy of holies which is the work of his own 
hand. We are ready to send forth preachers; he demands of us, 
that we silence not the still, small voice. We are ready to bow 
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before his altar ; his first word is,—stand erect in your own souls. 
Would you sanctify the work of your hands, would you give in 
simple earnestness the highest law to man, would you erect an 
altar at which angels might commune; then, strive by the attain- 
ment of purity in your own soul to make transparent to yourself 
the will of an Infinite Purity, by the discipline of your own heart 
to open a way to the hearts of the people. Familiar to us all is 
the beautiful fiction of that Lethean stream, which washes out, in 
its calm and equal flow, the memory of pain and sin; which gave, 
in the imagination of a Heathen world, that peace to the troubled 
soul which under the law of Christ follows the very consciousness 
of a life well-spent. In that Poem of Daunte, which it is the privi- 
lege of comparatively few to read, he shows us the pilgrim leaving 
the place of anguish and standing on the brink of its sluggish 
stream, yet forced to bind himself with the weeds which grow upon 
the borders of oblivion, before the tide will pass over him. The 
holy Spirit, as it flows in upon the heart of man, answers not the 
Christian’s cry for peace, till, wrapt in humility as in a garment, 
he sees first his own weakness, and so, clearer by contrast, the 
power of God. 

Hlow shall 1 see God? No man since the creation hath seen 
him fully. How indeed! Shall I know the good, if my own heart 
be evil? Shall I believe in him who heareth the young ravens 
when they cry, if my heart be closed to mine own flesh? Shall J 
discern absolute Justice, while power and office and love of money 
can silence the tongue commissioned to put down iniquity in high 
places? Shall I have faith in any reconciliation with God, who 
have never yet been reconciled to my brother ? 

Have you felt the length and breadth of that law, “ Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect,” but 
still has your faith failed you? Then must you prove the thing 
whereof you affirm. Prove it in your own soul. If your assur- 
ance of love or peace, long-suffering, or lofty determination, a will- 
ingness to die for the truth’s sake, shall waver, go straightway, and 
show in your own life how these things may be. Warm yourself 
to widest charity by the pillow of some shivering brother ; hush the 
tumult of your own passions ; bear with the irritations of your own 
lot; be true to your own convictions of right, in the face of oppo- 
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sing friends and circumstances, perhaps, the cowardly quaking of 
your own heart ; and once more you shall feel yourself established 
in the faith. If such manifestations are to be found in the limited 
experience of one weak man, the simplest power of thought will 
lead you at once to the unlimited realization of this crude virtue in 
God. Keep his temple prepared, and he will come and dwell 
init. Listen, and he will speak. Minister, and his own hand 
shall kindle the sacrifice. 

Men live without God in the world. While they breathe his 
breath, drink in the stream of his bounty, feed upon the bread of 
his hand, they turn their faces from his image in their souls, and 
practically deny that He is. Itis their “ desolation,” that * begins 
to make” for them “a better life.” So in the world, will some 
men exhaust a brother’s purse, and finding him poor remember for 
the first time that he has been rich, forgetful of benefits until their 
sudden removal proves them to have been daily bread. Shame on 
the craven soul, that waits to miss, before it bends to bless, the 
Heavenly Father! If our brother be ungrateful, we may cast 
him off, but if we close our eye never so blindly to the sunshine, 
it will yet warm us. If we deny God’s love, it encircles us none 
the less; if we refuse to give, we must yet receive. And who art 
thou, that knowing this, His life-blood does not mantle on your 
cheek in the hot flush of penitence, kindled, ere your tears have 
cooled it, into one burning resolution to do better ? 

Life has cares, agonies, wrestlings of the spirit, which we must 
bear and cannot avoid; it has joy, strength, riches, which we 
must seek and may not win ; but there isa way of deliverance from 
each of these first, a certain inheritance of the best of these last, 
dependent on our own will. If the presence of God be indeed 
the peace of heaven, if your heart have ever longed for its rest, 
then open to yourself this way, make sure of this inheritance. You 
believe me, for you have had your share ‘of the world’s buffeting, 
you have seen strength wasted for vanity, money spent for that 
which is not bread; but in the sleep of indolence you put off your 
salvation. Know you the hour of your own waking? Work now, 
for the night cometh—wait now, for the time shall be—when God’s 
own voice shall call you into rest. C. W. H. 
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THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE. 


Tue Wise Man represents the wicked in his day as reasoning 
with themselves, that life is short and time a very shadow that 
passeth away ; in death there is no remedy, and after the end there 
is no returning ; let us then, say they, enjoy the good things that 
are present, let us crown ourselves with rose buds before they be 
withered. ‘There are very many among us who cherish a similar 
sentiment in their hearts, and permit it to exert an influence on 
their lives, without considering the folly and the sinfulness of so 
doing. ‘Their idea of religious duty does not embrace every scene 
and act, but includes only a part, and a very small part of their 
conduct in life. ‘They reason with themselves that it is inconsis- 
tent with the divine goodness that any creature should be unhappy ; 
God certainly never intended that man should lead a life of sorrow 
and gloom, but happiness is * his being’s end and aim.” There- 
fore they make the pursuit of pleasure one of their motives, and 
deem it no sin to covet those scenes which are commonly called 
by the world scenes of pleasure. ‘The Gospel can never exert its 
legitimate influence over society until individuals possess a far 
different idea of religious duty from that which is now entertained 
by the mass of men. Until the uses of life assume more importance 
in their minds than they now possess, men will continue to be 
** slaves to the world, and slaves to sin.” 

The end for which man has been created demands that he 
should not make pleasure one of the objects of his life; the Gospel 
has put the seal of its disapprobation upon every such motive ; and 
no Christian is true to his high calling who allows it to influence his 
conduct. The Divine Being has never been employed in the 
creation of any thing that is useless, that is destined to pass away 
and leave no good influence behind. ‘The works of Providence are 
all founded in wisdom. Science is constantly dissipating the 
clouds that rest upon them, revealing the wonders of their organi- 
zation, and their use in the economy of nature. It has been 
ordained from the beginning, that good should be the end of all 
life. The highest good for which any thing has been created is the 
acquisition of intellectual and moral excellence, and to this man 
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has been destined. The universe is filled with truth for the nour- 
ishment of the human soul, to promote its growth in wisdom, virtue 
and immortality, and man is accountable for the use he makes of 
his capacities,—for negligence, and for every perversion of his 
nature, for the exercise of his powers in any other work than that 
which shall have true excellence directly or indirectly its object 
and design. ‘The Gospel reveals the command to man to live to 
the glory of God, by the rightful exercise of all the capacities with 
which he has been wisely and beneficently endowed. 

The pursuit of pleasure is sinful, because it interferes with the 
culture and acquisition of the highest excellence : it cousumes the 
time which should be devoted to the discharge of duty. Man 
cannot serve God and mammon ; he cannot make pleasure the sub- 
ject of his desires, and at the same time be devoted to the Divine 
will; he must neglect the latter, and while he seeks pleasure post- 
pone duty to a more convenient season. It is not however the 
mere waste of time that is to be deprecated ; the influence which 
the pursuit of pleasure has upon the thoughts and the disposition 
makes it reprehensible. The scenes and the appurtenances, which 
the pursuit of pleasure generally calls forth, have very little in 
them which is calculated to increase the love of virtue in the heart, 
or strengthen man for the discharge of duty. On the contrary 
they present something to the mind as being better than moral 
excellence, as more promotive of happiness than the love of God. 
He who engages in these scenes is tempted to affix a low estimate 
upon religious duty, to neglect, or desert it altogether for something 
which promises a more pleasant reward. The influence of this 
pursuit then is calculated to weaken the mind and pervert the 
disposition, and induce man to think more of something else than 
he does of his soul. As the years of life pass away he will have 
no permanent good to show as the fruit of advancing time, and if 
he doves not turn aside wholly into the paths of corruption, he will 
remain in a sort of moral childhood, with the capacities of his 
nature undeveloped, and grown rusty as it were, for the want of 
exercise. 

And what are the inducements which ordinarily lead men to the 
pursuit of pleasure? They are not the promptings of nature ; 
there is no want of the human heart that needs to be met in this 
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manner. It is the impulse of a worldly, sensual spirit, which they 
have taken home to their bosoms to cherish these, that induces 
them to covet this object. It is not to re-create themselves for the 
better discharge of duty, but they have become weary of it, and 
wish to lay it aside, and indulge a grovelling and inglorious dispo- 
sition. ‘They do not hope thereby to become better men and better 
Christians; they do not anticipate any permanent advantage to be 
derived from it ; but the impulse and desire * to have a good time” 
seize them, and they act the part of the boy attempting to catch 
the rainbow, which ever recedes as he advances, till he becomes 
weary and exhausted in the vain pursuit. ‘There are very many 
who exercise this desire, who would not care to be ranked among 
those who sin against God and the laws of society, by the commis- 
sion of gross vices and crimes; yet the spirit that actuates them 
and the end they seek are identical with those which have made 
others the outcasts of their race. ‘The pursuit of pleasure may be 
truthfully considered as the origin and occasion of all the sins that 
ever were committed against the laws of God and man. Does not 
the vice of intemperance, which has been the ruin of so many 
characters, and the destruction of so much social and domestic 
peace, spring from this source? What is it but the impulse of a 
sensual appetite, and the expectation of momentary pleasure, that 
induces a young man to commence the life of an inebriate ? And 
what but the desire for pleasure keeps him on his course, until he 
has ruined his prospects, lost his reputation, entailed disease upon 
his body, and eorrupted his mind and his heart till he is a fit 
companion neither for men nor brutes? Tle had no intention of 
destroying himself, but the pursuit of pleasure was his motive, 
and the influence of it brought him at last to his degraded condi- 
tion. And so with all other vices and crimes; they proceed from 
the same source, the pursuit of pleasure in one form or another. 
The spirit which begets them is the same which many esteem 
perfectly harmless when exercised by themselves, because they 
have never been induced to reflect how far their falling off in the 
performance of Christian duty is attributable to the presence of this 
disposition in their hearts. 

But it will be asked, whether Christians may never participate 
in scenes of pleasure? ‘There would seem to be nothing, to the 
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mind of an intelligent Christian in the instructions of his Master 


to interdict the enjoyment of pleasure, and the experience of happi- 
ness. Christianity is a message of glad tidings, designed to make 
men happy, to spread the garment of praise over mankind, and 
inspire their souls with cheerfulness and love. It is but a narrow 
view of it that would build monasteries and nunneries, and call 
upon men and women to leave the scenes of the world for the 
gloomy shades of the cloister. But while the teachings of the 
Gospel are consistent with happiness, they demand that men shall 
exercise their capacities and susceptibilities in a rationai manner, 
and for a useful purpose. ‘The Gospel demands that they shall do 
nothing which is calculated to interfere with the culture of true 
excellence, the great design of their being, and that they shall 
engage in nothing which may not be promotive of this directly or 
indirectly. It calls upon them therefore, to lead lives of thought- 
fulness, and to consult the will and glory of God continually. 

With the spirit which these views inculcate, Christians may 
participate in scenes of pleasure, for then these will not become 
scenes of moral dissipation. ‘They will retain their self-control, 
and not be hurried blindly into the commission of acts, which may 
and ought to cause shame and mortification. There will be noth- 
ing in such occasions to corrupt the thoughts and to inflame unholy 
passions in the heart. Christians will return from such scenes, 
not debilitated in body and mind, but refreshed, and ready to 
discharge faithfully the duties of life: the love of God will not be 
driven from them, nor will their zeal for the service of their 
Master be made cold by excessive indulgence. Fidelity to the 
Gospel demands that men should not engage in anything upon 
which they may not consistently invoke the blessing of God, and 
this is a good criterion by which to estimate the worthiness of the 
pursuits in which they engage. If they have any doubts about the 
propriety of them, it would seem to be a duty to abandon them, 
for they cannot continue in such pursuits without violating their 
integrity, and that is along step in the downfall of the soul from its 
high calling. If Christians feel that it would be wrong to ask God 
to bless them in their scenes of pleasure, because those scenes are 
not free from objections of a moral nature to their own minds, 
they may be sure itis their duty not to continue in them. Among 
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the scenes and occasions which may be classed with such as these, 
are all those the enjoyment of which is a mere idle waste of time, 
and which lead to the neglect of opportunities for doing something 
good; all those which are injurious to health, and end in mere 
sensual indulgence ; all that are calculated to induce extravagance 
and immodesty in deportment, or to leave an impression on the 
mind which shall be prejudicial to the highest purity of thought or 
desire afterwards. 

The true Christian is not therefore called upon to flee from 
pleasure, for great good may often be derived from scenes of 
amusement, if those scenes are what they ought to be and are 
engaged in from correct motives ; but pleasure may never be made 
the end of his desires, for if it be, he will indulge a spirit which is 
inconsistent with the will and the glory of God, and opposed to the 
consummation of his destiny. Ile is bound to live thoughtfully, to 
remember that he is a man, and not waste his intellectual and 
moral energies by pursuing the shadow of happiness. Let him 
have the right spirit, the true motive, and all the scenes in which 
he shall engage will be good and proper, the whole of life will be 


an act of religious duty. J. A. B. 





M[EAVENLY VISIONS. 


“T was not disobedient to the heavenly vision,” said Paul, in 
reference to that event which changed the whole character of his 
life. His was a special case. Yet that person is greatly to be 
pitied who has had no heavenly visions, or to whom such visions 
are only matters of history or tradition. His condition is almost 
hopeless, who has no personal knowledge, no occasional glimpses 
of that spiritual world to which the wise and good of all ages have 
aspired. There can be but few, we think, if any, who have not 
had at some time, especially in youth, even if it have been only 
for a moment, some direct intercourse with God and heaven. 
These are occasions of divine inspiration. Or, in the words of 
another, “they are the seed-time of life. Then we live whole 
years, though in a few moments; and afterwards, as we journey 
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on through life, cold and dusty, travel-worn and faint, we look 
back to that momentas the source of light, and like Elisha go long 
days in the strength thereof. The remembrance of the truth and 
love which then dawned on us goes like a great wakening light, a 
pillar of fire in the heavens, to guide us in our lonely pilgrimage.” 
Or, as the poet has expressed it :— 


“There are bright hours, when o’er the laboring breast, 
With toil, with trial, and with care oppressed, 
Longing for peace, and faint beneath its woes, 

Some fancied scene of quiet and repose 

Comes, like the breathing of a sudden strain 

Of music o’er a midnight couch of pain ; 

As if designed to solace and to cheer 

The weary soul in its sojourning here. 

And fancies come; we know not whence their source ; 
‘To bear us on with all absorbing force, 

Beyond the gnawing cares, the envenomed strife 

And all the stern realities of life ;— 

Thoughts, which o’erwhelm the soul, with the intense 
O’erpowering weight of their magnificence ; 

Visions of untold beauty sweeping by 

Before the wondering dreamer’s raptured eye ; 

And strains of melody, whose faintest tone 

Is rich beyond what earth has ever known ; 

Scenes of unearthly beauty, which defy 

Ail art to paint their gorgeous pageantry ; 

Inspiring feelings, thoughts and hopes, which tower 
Above the limits of deseription’s power.” 


These occasions are not numerous with any of us. ‘To those 
who perhaps have felt this uplifting of the soul, but once in their 
lives, it may seem unreal, when they look back upon it; they may 
count it a dream of their inexperience, a scene of a sickly fancy, 
and cease to feel its power. They are unfaithful to the heavenly 
vision, and the recollection of it fades from their minds. The 
world with its degrading cares and selfish pursuits comes gradually 
between them and God, and they afterwards grope in darkness or 
receive only the light of human wisdom. 

How common it is for men to lose the faith of their early days 
and to glory in their later attainments of reason and philosophy 
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To the young who believe that this world may be reformed, may 
be filled with righteousness, truth and love, or be made to harmo- 
nise with their ideal world, men say,—‘ You are only dreaming 
now, you are only preparing yourselves for disappointment by 
cherishing such visions ; experience will disappoint all these youth- 
ful fancies, as it has ours, and the time will come when you will 
be surprised that you could ever have cherished them as realities.’ 
They whose minds are filled with an ideal truth and beauty, an 
ideal perfection and happiness, such as inspires in them hope, 
earnest endeavor, moral and religious enthusiasm, with all that can 
give vigor and pleasure to life, such persons are generally regarded 
as idle dreamers by the wise, prudent, practical men of our times. 
But may there not be a higher wisdom, a more profound and 
practical philosophy, in the simple faith of our childhood, or the 
heavenly visions of our youth, than the world has ever known ? 
For whence come these visions to the young and vigorous heart ;— 
scenes, the impressions of which a life of worldliness and sin can 
never entirely erase from the mind? Is it not our spiritual nature 
seeking, apprehending, and reaching out towards its true objects ? 
And these objects—are they dreams and shadows? Ono; they 
are the greatest, we might say, the only realities in the universe. 
Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither yet hath it entered 
into the mind of man to conceive of anything so true and beautiful, 
so great and glorious, as Infinite Power has created or as eternity 
will unfold. There are scenes in that heavenly world far more 
bright and beautiful than any which the poet’s glowing language can 
describe. All that the soul has seen in its highest moments of 
communion are but partial glimpses of its divine objects, but partial 
views of that celestial truth and beauty, that blessedness and love, 
which the Infinite Father will hereafter reveal to his faithful chil- 
dren. These early visions are not dreams and fancies to be 
discarded and ridiculed in maturer years. They are types of 
eternal realities, fore-shadowing the soul’s destiny. 

Not only in youth do they come tous, but if we are not entirely 
neglectful, they often return in subsequent life. Yet how gener- 
ally do men by continued worldliness and sin obstruct the soul’s 
vision of the spiritual world. How generally do they by sucha 
life lose sight of these spiritual revelations. They are unfaithful 
36 
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to their light. They become absorbed in the cares and pursuits of 
the world, or devote themselves to mere intellectual culture. They 


seek the wisdom and sympathy of men, are dazzled by the light 
of science, and finally count everything superstition which their 
philosophy cannot explain. But even in this state they have occa- 
sional reminiscences of a higher life, occasional glimpses of a 
better world than the brightest intellectual light has ever revealed. 
For God, in his infinite mercy, never entirely forsakes those who, 
in forsaking him, are walking in darkness. Though they by 
negligence and sin often grieve away the holy Spirit, it often 
returns and waits to find access to their hearts. 

There are times when the most worldly and thoughtless are tired 
of their worldly life. The senses and passions are exhausted and 
sink to repose. Then the soul’s life returns, the spiritual world 
begins to dawn on us, and if we would on such occasions cherish 
the vision, it would grow brighter, it would be enlarged, would 
increase its power over us, till it should disperse our moral dark- 
ness, restore us to the path which we have forsaken, and so elevate 
our common life as to make it harmonize with our true life. 

We have said, that God never utterly abandons his children. 
We cannot explain his connection with us, we cannot tell how he 
brings us into that state which we have described ; but have we not 
felt this peculiar Divine influence in connection with it ? Does not 
the Father of our spirits occasionally free the soul from its bondage 
to the flesh, draw aside the veil of error that hangs before it, roll 
away the clouds of sin that hover around it, so that it may never 
in this world entirely forget its divine origin and its immortal 
destiny? These are the occasions when its heavenly visions 
return. A pure and holy light dawns on it from that spiritual 
world to which it aspires as to its native home. ‘Though we cannot 
here trace the Divine influence, we cannot doubt that it is employ- 
ed for such a purpose. We cannot think it inconsistent with man’s 
moral freedom and accountability, nor with any of the natural 
laws of his mind. Viewing God as our Father, we think it perfect- 
ly natural that he should give us this kind of aid. We could not 
reconcile it with his attributes, to leave such feeble, imperfect 
creatures as we are to struggle alone through such a world as this. 
No; his providence over us is both general and special. When 
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the engrossing cares and pursuits of life erase our heart’s early 
impressions, he renews them. When our eyes are fixed on the 
earth and we are walking by the light of worldly wisdom, he 
arrests our steps, and sends down celestial light, that we may 
look up to its Source and find our true life. 


“Where is the heart which hath not been enthralled 
By some bright dream, to memory oft recalled, 
Replete with visions of ideal bliss, 

Which life affords not in a world like this ;— 
For this weak mortal sense too wide and vast, 
Too fair, too bright, too beautiful to last :— 
But which, enshrined within its holiest place, 
Remembrance loves in sorrow to retrace ; 
Which, still when’er its earthly cares annoy, 
Comes o’er the spirit with a thrill of joy, 
Awakening inward consciousness of power 
To meet the trials of its darkest hour.” 


In these remarks we do not mean to undervalue the special 
inspiration of Christianity ; but to show that there are other special 
Divine influences, a divine light that occasionally ‘ enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world.” Men of the humblest 
capacities may receive this light. ‘The pure in heart see God.” 
They receive inspiration from him as certainly as those that open 
their eyes by day receive the light of the sun. This is common, it 
comes through a general law of the soul. But God, as we have 
seen, does not leave the soul even to this general law. When by 
worldliness and neglect it has forgotten its early visions and shut 
out the divine light, he with his own hand lifts the veil, and pours 
in rays of this light to refresh and quicken it, just as when the 
world was dead in trespasses and sins he seut his Son to enlighten 
and save the world. It is thus that his holy Spirit frequently 
blesses us. We cannot tell, “whence it cometh nor whither it 
goeth,” but at such times we cannot doubt its special presence and 
influence. He is ever “ waiting to be gracious.” He from time 
to time presents these heavenly visions to attract us to heavenly 
pursuits ; he gives us a foretaste of those eternal joys to which we 
may aspire, that we may not be satisfied with the fleeting pleasures 
of time and sense. 
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We should cherish these influences, that their power over us 
may be increased. We should regard the objects which we recog- 
nise with our senses as illusions, rather than those which are 
perceived directly by the soul. We should seek that wisdom which 
comes through the heart, and trace back to its source that light 
through which we see the * heavenly visions.” Then will it grow 
broader and deeper, brighter and brighter, unto the perfect celes- 
tial day. W. H. K. 


DEATH IN THE LORD. 
A SERMON, BY REV. AUGUSTUS R. POPF. 


Revevations xiv. 13. And I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto 
me, Write, Blessed are the dead, which die in the Lord from henceforth : 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and their 


works do follow them. 


Is itso? Has a voice from heaven declared this living truth ? 
What saints and sages and prophets desired to see, the glory of 
God’s kingdom and the redemption by the Son of man, is all this 
revealed ? Has the desire of the heart beenconfirmed? And are 
the dead, ** who die in the Lord,” blessed henceforth ? Shall the 
region of sorrow and trouble be left behind even while we are 
walking ‘‘ through the dark valley of the shadow of death?” Is 
the future world thus bright and cheering to the eye of faith ? 
Then, “ death, where is thy sting? Then, grave, where is thy 


> A voice from the hidden world replies :—for * the dead 


victory ?” 
who die in the Lord” it is gone; but to the bad “the sting of 
death is sin.” Blessed are they to whom death in the living faith 
brings life to the inmost soul! who rest from the toils of earth, 
from the cares and perplexities of an earthly existence, from the 
bodily labor which was here their portion, and “ rejoice evermore” in 
the presence of the Lord they have so faithfully served ! 

But mingled with all the pleasantness which thus clusters around 
the faithful dead, although there is an assurance from heaven of 
the bliss of such an immortality as they have secured, death ever 
brings a season of sadness. And let the silver cord which binds 
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the soul to earth be stretched to its utmost tension, far beyond our 
utmost expectation, nevertheless the hour of departure, when it 
comes, is a sudden separation from friends, and falls like the 
lightning-blast upon the warm affections of life. Yet when the 
unregenerate die, death is a different thing from what it is, when 
those who have walked with God on earth withdraw to a closer 
communion with Him in heaven. Over the bad we must grieve— 
we must lament the wasted energies, the unemployed time, or the 
employment worse than idleness—we must grieve over a whole 
life misspent, talents wasted, energies destroyed by vicious indul- 
gence or hearts debased by worldly-mindedness. But can the spirit 
be grieved, though the longings of the flesh be strong, at the death 
of the good, over those who die in the Lord, and are blessed hence- 
forth ? 

This is the highest of religious states, to rise superior to the 
sorrows of life. ‘There is a state of indifference, which is unnatu- 
ral, and the result of a morbid, selfish love. But there is a state, 
also, of reconciliation with the Father, when the doings of His 
hand are, or become, the very wishes of the heart ; when nothing 
that occurs in Providence, but is believed, if not seen, to be laden 
with some fruit of love, some newer and richer experience of 





Infinite goodness and mercy. But not so to most of human hearts. 
Disappointments and afflictions are trials of faith, not testimonies 
of God’s love. Then with every new trial man must attain toa 
newer faith and a holier life: that, in the end, when he rests from 
his labors, he may die in the Lord. Meanwhile as each new 
cause of sadness and repining comes home to the heart, the object 
of these trials is, to teach a too often unwilling mind a lesson of 
better hope than the things of earth may properly cherish. Glori- 
ous is that day, when the clouded sky of life has led a man rightly 
to apprehend and appreciate the sunshine of previous prosperity— 
when the storm of adversity has seemingly compelled him to take 
refuge in God—when the weary and the heavy-laden with the 
burdens and troubles and the business of life accept the invitation 
of him who has said, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden; I will give you rest.” 

_ The text promises bliss, if we die in the Lord: that is, if the 
heart is conformed to the life and example and instructions of 
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Christ. Life in Christ is the way to death in Christ. To “die in 
the Lord,” has no mysterious allusion to the death of the Lord, nor 


any reference to the doctrines founded on that event. ‘To die in 
the Lord, is to die in humble and trusting reliance upon his 
gracious instructions and promises: it is to have such a faith in 
him, that our hearts and lives may be formed upon the pattern 
there exhibited: it is not merely calling him “ Lord, Lord,” 
but the reproduction of his life, the new creation of a divine world 
of love and holiness, in the human soul. Blessed are the dead 
whose living faith has transformed their hearts into the image of 
their Lord, whose oneness with the Saviour by faith and hope and 
love is so complete that they may be said to be in him and he in 
them in life, and to die in him at last. “ From henceforth”— 
yes, from henceforth—through all time, and through all eternity— 
the same must be true ! 

It is said, that “they rest from their labors.” The toils and 
trials of life, which are daily crowding down so many willing 
souls, and which have so frequently transformed the living heart of 
flesh to a stony hardness, from all these they escape. Weary and 
heavy-laden, oppressed with sorrows untold, perhaps unnumbered, 
care-worn, perplexed, yea, longing for release, death to the good 
is deliverance from all this. They find rest unto their souls. Not 
sloth, but rest ; not idleness, but recreation. Such rest—only immeas- 
urably higher and truer—as the prayerful and sanctified spirit finds 
in the weekly religious exercises of the sanctuary. Rest to the 
soul is deliverance from the cares of life, combined with spiritual 
relaxation and exercise. It is activity, activity of what is spiritual 
in man called into being and life, roused into strength and vigor, 
by the union he has found with the Lord. The weary pilgrim 
will find in his Father’s house much to interest and excite ; the 
welcomings of home will not fail to fill up every measure of his 
heart’s best desires; and so far there will be no absolute rest. 
But he that knows not by experience the rest within, which is the 
highest and fullest employment of the inner energies, the immortal 
spirit’s truest industry, alas! for him, he knows not what is meant. 
They only who have striven to do the will of the Father, can know 
of this doctrine. 

It is such an assurance as this, that so frequently gives, instead of 
a pang and a sorrow, a “ joy unspeakable and full of glory” to the 
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hour of death; which almost robs the season of separation of its 
natural grief, and in the rich promise of a future re-union, if there 
be a spiritual conjunction or sympathy, furnishes an occasion of 
rejoicing in those who have gone to the Father. ‘Thus the bless- 
edness of a future abode at God’s right hand comes home to the 
pulses of the human heart. Humanity is glorified, when dying in 
the Lord we fulfil the prophecy of the Lord Jesus, and are drawn 
unto him as he was lifted up upon the cross. ‘This corruptible puts 
on incorruption, this mortal puts on immortality, and death is 
swallowed up in victory. Ye, that have ever stood by the dying 
bedside of the regenerated and sanctified, of those who have been 
born again into the new life, who, when dead, morally and spiritu- 
ally dead in trespasses and sins, have passed from death unto life, 
tell me, speaks not this language to your plainest and truest expe- 
rience ? 

** Write, Blessed are the dead, which die in the Lord.” The 
voice from heaven may well direct us all to write this. How can 
they be otherwise than blessed, who have thus secured their happi- 
ness by a union with bliss itself? Their hearts have been con- 
formed to Christ. The likeness in which God first made man, in 
His own spiritual image, this is restored. No matter what the 
creed or covenant or Church. ‘The same is universally true. In 
every Church, in Judaism as in Christianity, where the oneness 
with God has taken place in the soul, and man is reconciled to his 
Father, then death is blessed, and life is blessed, here and here- 
after. Death in the Lord is the condition: not a change of views, 
nor a baptism into one Church or another. Death in the Lord 
gives the idea, no matter whether we chance to be called Gentile 
or Christian by men. Baptism received, no matter how or where, 
communion with one Church or another, a recommendation from 
any man, will not pass current at the entrance of the inner world : 
but only a new creature, a conformation of the human to the Divine, 
a union with Infinite love and goodness. It is a death in the Lord, 
that reveals the assurance, as. it has the promise, of a blessedness 
with the Lord. 

Hence in any and all denominations of Christians, and I presume 
the same is the case in other religions, you will find some true 
hearts to whom “ to die is gain.” No matter what the faith, sobeit 
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that the life be conjoined to God. No matter in what obscure 
church the ordinances are received and administered, the Spirit of 
God will find out such as are true of heart and holy in life, such 
as have the “newness of life” which the Scriptures mention, and 
such as have learned the vastness and the truthfulness of the soul's 
capacity and desire. But, on the other hand, no church, no 
baptism, no outward ceremony, no mental faith, has ever yet been 
found sufficient to take the sting from death, when the victory had 
not been achieved through Jesus Christ, the Sanctifier and the 
Saviour. These mighty walls of division which we raise here, 
mighty to our gaze, are but idle things to Him who being above 
them all sees into all alike, and whose eye will ever single out the 
good and the true, those who are disposed to do God’s wil!, wher- 
ever they may be. And in the last hour the Comforter, which is 
the Spirit of truth, will carry peace and joy to such as * die in the 
Lord.” ‘The voice from heaven hath so declared; and the Spirit 
hath confirmed it: and it must be so. 

The fact then is so plain, the evidence so positive, the testimony 
so complete, what of argument can man need more? What can 
argument accomplish for a spiritual truth like this? The Spirit 
not only bore witness to the writer of the Apocalypse, but the Spirit, 
I apprehend, beareth witness ever to our spirits of such truths as 
these, when we are born of God, if the conviction come not before. 
Then, again, we may draw our illustrations, when gloomy doubts 
darken the eye of faith, from real life, from the real lives and 
deaths of those we more than love, those whom we revere and 
esteem. ‘The heaven of a good man seems to begin on earth. 
The atmosphere he breathes is a purer atmosphere than that of 
ordinary life. He lives above the world, not in a region of mysti- 
cism or excitement, but in an atmosphere of moral life and truth, 
into which so few men ascend. ‘This spiritual state every body 
knows to be heavenly. The blue sky, which the illimitable space 
above us has made, has become symbolized to the heart of human- 
ity as the bright dwelling-place of the All-seeing Father; and so 
the elevation of character into what all recognize as a spiritual 
more than an earthly state is, not a symbol, but a realization of 
the divine world. 

But how few have entered into this state. Here and there an 
intrepid spirit has been emboldened to cut the cords, which bind 
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him to earth, and has revelled with his soul in the upper moral 
ether. But most men are earthly as they are earth born, content 
to crawl and creep among the things of time and sense, when they 
might soar upward on the wings of heavenly love. How many 
have made a single effort to clear themselves of these restraints 
upon the spiritual capacity, but have fallen back, discouraged and 
perplexed. The moral nerve and the living faith were wanting. 
All means were not tried. Or the price of self-sacrifice was too 
much to pay even for a vision of heavenly bliss. 

It is no easy matter so to live as to be sure of dying in the Lord. 
The journey to heaven is not made by a single bound. The flight 
upward is neither accomplished by hope nor faith nor desire alone ; 
but by the concentrated strength and energy of the whole soul. I 
have said it is necessary to use every means. Yes! take up with 
every means that will give you reasonable cause to hope for success. 
We know there are foes within the heart of man, that may wage 
war with his virtue. There are foes likewise without in the shapes 
of earth, with which he must do vigorous battle. He that would 
lay hold on eternal life, must fight the good fight of faith ; nor be 
dismayed if innumerable difficulties assail him all around. Hence 
it is, that so very few have gone successfully over this pathway of 
love. Still, thanks be to God, there are some. There are some, 
whose lives have shone brightly among men, like beacons on the 
shore of life, whose light we may do well to follow. ‘Their exam- 
ple is one of the choicest talents entrusted to our keeping, one of 
the surest means of walking well. ‘The Father gave us the pattern 
in the Son, so perfect that we almost doubt the possibility of imita- 
ting it. But when a pupil has learned of the great ‘Teacher, his 
life must encourage our hearts, though borne down with difficulty. 
Such examples are rare enough: but one were ample to prove all 
we wish proved—the suitableness of the Word to the wants and the 
capacity of man. As one after another passes from the stage of 
life, it is good to think of them as they were, that we may see that 
it is death in the Lord which is blessed, as life in the Lord is true 
and happy. 

The year has been fruitful in lessons of this kind. One after 
another within the twelve-month has passed away, till the names 
and the memory of Channing, Greenwood and Ware are all that 
37 
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remains to us of these hallowed lives. No! it is notso. The rich 
legacy of their lives, the fragrance of their chastened spirits, and 
the fervency of their hearts have left impressions which many 
years will scarcely efface. While they are resting from their 
labors, their works will still follow them. Other lights have gone 
out. But these seemed more like the bright planets, which the eye 
delights to follow in the night of life, reflecting steadily and serene- 
ly the beams of the sun of righteousness. And when we miss 
them, it isa joy to know that they have risen with increased splen- 
dor, and are seen through a purer atmosphere, beyond the limits of 
our horizon. 

A cloud of witnesses of truth! Few of such men has the world 
ever known. Blessed has our day been, which has seen three, all 
equally remarkable for a love, which was at the same time heaven- 
ly and earthly ; whose home was heaven, whose manifestation was 
here. In each of these three we may see an exemplification of the 
great truth of devotedness to God, in its corresponding effect upon 
life and death. They only perhaps should speak of the dead, who 
have enjoyed their closest intimacy in life. But affection surely, 
my Christian friends, may offer its tribute of respectful remem- 
brance and of high esteem to the memory of him, so recently gone 
from earth, in whom, as much as in any, the truths of Christianity 
had produced their proper fruits. It is not too much to say, that no 
departure has taken place in any community, which has drawn 
more widely upon the sympathies of all than this. He is known 
and loved, as a pastor, as an instructor and as a friend; and all 
these offices were so mingled and blended, that it is difficult to say 
which has left the deepest traces. Let memory kindle in every 
breast the emotions that such a life is well fitted to cherish ! 

When such friends leave this world, who does not hear a voice 
in his soul, as from heaven, saying, *“* Write, Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord, from henceforth?” ‘Twice blessed is he 
whose heart was love, whose soul was giver to religion, and 
whose thoughts were consecrated to God. Blessed in himself, and 
blessed among men, where his works shall stiil follow him. It is 
good for us all to know, that he who has given to the worlda 
chart for a religious life had guided his own life by its directions ; 
that the method prescribed for the formation of a Christian char- 
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acter had been reduced to practice; and that the virtues have 
found their best sanction in real life. Thus the little volume, 
which has been proved a treasure by many souls already, so full 
of rich counsel, so abounding in genuine love, and so fruitful in 
the cultivation of the spiritual life, attains a new worth. Yes! One 
may henceforth read it with something of the softened sadness, 
something of the commingled joy and sorrow, of a faithful memoir 
of its author. 

At the obsequies there was no word of eulogy spoken, no word 
of praise was sounded: and none was needed. But in silent and 
reverent homage the men who assembled there had left the 
several pursuits of life, and come to bow in submission to a stroke, 
which fell all too near to the beating heart of humanity. Often had 
the soul rejoiced, when called into highest communion by his 
written or spoken word. And then therefore the soul wept—wept 
for itself, though not for him, with others whose heart-strings were 
more nearly touched. Such a tribute to worth is rarely exhibited. 
And cold must the heart be to religious influences, if it feel no 
glow of holy emulation at the thought of him who was, but is not, 
now among us. 

It may be truly said of our friend, that religion was the compan- 
ion of his joy, as well as the solace of his sorrow. For many 
years the palsying hand of sickness was laid upon his frame. But 
religion bore up against it all. And when the grasp of disease was 
for a while relaxed, still you could observe no difference in the 
degree of his dependence upon God: religion was as near to his 
heart then as in the hours of seemingly greater need. From reli- 
gion also came a spirit of cheerfulness, piety and love. He was 
ever cheerful. Many a time have those oppressed with some 
heavy burden been admitted to his room, where he was found 
with his own body weakened and attenuated and languid from pro- 
tracted illness; but though there was enough to make less faithful 
spirits sad, no one, I venture say, failed in finding there, cheerful 
as ever, the skilful physician for a wounded spirit, ready and will- 
ing to supply the balm for another’s troubles. Still, in cheerful- 
ness you never lost sight of his piety. It was this, after all, that 
made him such a friend. He drank so deeply of the fountain of 
living water, that the thirsting spirit soon found the way to new 
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life through the fervor of his discourse. And when, (oh! how 
fresh the memory of that parting scene returns to me,) when he 
took leave of the Divinity School at Cambridge, and poured out a 
fervent prayer for us as for himself, never can those present forget 
the unction of that petition, never efface from memory the earnest- 
ness, the truthfulness, the solemnity of that hour of prayer, separa- 
tion, and sorrow. 

But his love had a wider embrace than the mere connections of 
his sphere, extended as that was. Like the Master whom he pro- 
fessed to serve, his message was for all the world. ‘The sins and 
the sufferings of life seemed to interest his whole heart: the latter 
he would mitigate by removing the former. No man ever more 
freely extended the hand of sympathy to the penitent transgressor, 
or welcomed with more joy the returning prodigal. Many a soul 
lives to bear witness to the efficacy of his mission of love, redeemed 
thereby from the varied and grossest sins of social life. The 
cause of virtue and of human liberty, wide and all-embracing as 
the world, has lost in him a faithful and a consistent advocate and 
friend. Would that the mantle might fall upon as willing a heart 
for this service ! 

Religion in Dr. Ware was neither fanaticism nor coldness. 
There was ever zeal enough to warm any heart, and coolness 
enough to guard against irrational and injurious excitement. 
Those sects which most frequently condemned his associates in 
theology, have ever been wont, in this neighborhood, to except him 
from the condemnation. A few moments’ conversation would 
convince you that self-devotion was his constant aim. Early did he 
give himself—even in childhood, it is said—to the church of Christ ; 
and throughout his ministry and his professorship he carried out 
this object faithfully, never seeming to know himself in his dis- 
charge of duty, but only “ Jesus Christ, and him crucified,” the hope 
of pardon and redemption for man. [lis untiring spirit of devotion 
was the cause of his premature old age and death. He died from 
the rupture of blood vessels on the brain, the strain upon his mind 


being more than the organs could endure. It is not too much to 
say, that this noble and valuable life was a sacrifice, willingly 
made indeed, to that penurious spirit in our denomination, which 
failed to render the assistance in his duties which the Professor in a 
Divinity School had a right to expect. 
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The late lamented Follen, in speaking of the death of his father 
in Germany, which occurred sometime after the son’s residence in 
this country, says, “* He seems nearer to me now than ever since 
we parted inGermany.” The same faith quickens the soul, when- 
ever the good are removed. It is thus the heart refuses to regard 
the dead as gone. This same feeling came home to my heart, 
when recently hearing of the last illness of the friend of whom I 
have been speaking. He could not die. And now, with the rich 
assurances of Scripture in confirmation of the soul’s desire, one 
feels nearer than ever to the spirit—the spirit that is not dead—the 
spirit that, though the body be dead, yet speaketh. The memory 
of such a man is embalmed, and cannot decay. 

“ Their works do follow them.” The stream of light, which 
shines forth from such a soul, will penetrate many dark places of 
earth. ‘The ripple, which this character has caused on the ocean 
of life, will gradually extend itself farther and farther. And even 
now, many of our churches are already blessed by their connection 
with pastors whose hearts had been transformed by communion 
with him. No good seed thus sown will ever be lost. Blessed is 
sucha memory! Rich legacy to a bereaved family ! 

My brethren, we must see in these remarks the great truth they 
are designed to illustrate. It is not merely to speak of a friend in 
the way of encomium, that I have called your attention thus. There 
is a certain life in the Lord here displayed, which proves to what 
the human heart may attain in its legitimate growth. There is also 
the assurance of a death in the Lord, when the oneness has been 
thus completely established in life. And the sense of blessedness 
which hangs about the pious dead is an inducement and an encour- 
agement to holiness, which can hardly fail to recommend itself to 
the best affections. 

But we hardly know whether most to enforce the obligation 
drawn from the success of a soul in its work, or to urge the 
inducements which the conclusion of the life may extend. ‘ Oh! 
let me die the death of the righteous, let my end be like his,” is 
the natural voice of the heart. But they who would die in the 
Lord, must be willing to spend a life of devotion to the interests of 
truth and love in the world—must be ready to live with constant 
reference to the spirit of the Lord—must be brave and vigorous in 
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every struggle with sin. And what man has accomplished, man 
may again accomplish. If we learn the duty from the contempla- 
tion of a Christian’s life, we learn also the ability of the spirit for its 
work. 

As then the standard of Christ’s character is before our eyes, 
let us strive to present to the world correct imitations. And 
when, oppressed with difficulty and doubt, weary with unsuccess- 
ful striving, the spirit is almost ready to sink, encouragement may 
be drawn from some nearer and newer illustration of the same 
great lesson, though in less completeness. If the life be devoted to 
God, if the inclinations be given to duty, and if the soul be filled 
with religious aspirations, there is no ground for fear or doubt. 
All the satisfactions of conscience, here and hereafter, lie in this 
path. It is a glorious promise, that gives us such an assurance for 
the future. We have heard a voice from heaven, saying, “ Write, 
Blessed are the dead, that die in the Lord, from henceforth: Yea, 
saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labors ; and their works do 
follow them.” 
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In the holiest temple of memory let us enshrine the names of 
the departed great and good. Within a few brief years how many 
watchmen in Israel have laid aside their great commission, to stand 
before the Judge of all the earth! Though taken from among us, 
they speak in the persuasive eloquence of their written words. Let 
us treasure these as a sacred legacy, and point to them as the 
mature fruits of Christian wisdom and a high and holy faith. Let 
us live as they, alike by word and deed, taught us to live, that we 
may with them inherit a higher life. 


How rapidly from Zion’s holy wall 

The watchmen pass away ! 
The reaper, death, sweeps o’er them, and they fall 
Like leaves in autumn day. 
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Not for the sleepers—for ourselves we mourn ; 
A darkened lot is ours ; 

Their sainted names the book of life adorn, 
Wreathed with unfading flowers. 


Our chosen guides have left us, and we fear 
To tread life’s paths alone ; 

We trusted in their strength and love sincere, 
And claimed them for our own. 


But one by one they turned aside to rest — 
Life’s toilsome journey done ; 

We know how fully are their spirits blessed, 
How rich the crown they ’ve won. 


We mourn, as children of their sires bereft ; 
But oh! the precious dower, 

The fruit of love and wisdom, they have left, 
To cheer the darkest hour, 


We bless thee, Father! *Mid earth’s glorious things 
These shone with purest light ; 

Thou hast removed them, and they taste the springs 
Of unalloyed delight. 


The saddened heart its tribute pays to Thee, 
Who hath done all things well ; 

‘They were thine own, and knew thee, nor would we 
Recall them here to dwell. 


Suns were they, giving to the world of mind 
Their pure and changeless light ; 

They have gone home, with kindred souls to find 
The realms that know no night. 


’ Tis meet for us above their sainted dust 

To shed the mourner’s tear ; 
Be thou, oh God! our light and hope and trust, 
And to our souls draw near! 
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WE are again called to mourn the removal of an honored and 
beloved minister of our faith,—one, who more perhaps than any 
other was connected with the interests of religion in our denomina- 
tion. At the time of his death he was not in the charge of any 
particular pulpit, nor of any ecclesiastical or academical office, for 
illness, with whose various attacks he had long contended, had 
driven him for the last year into retirement. But he was still asso- 
ciated in our minds with much of the activity which was going on 
among us and around us, a large part of which derived its early 
impulse from him, and our hopes connected his influence with the 
future progress of what we account sound theology and true phi- 
lanthropy. It is not invidious towards either the dead or the living, 
to say that, with the exception of Dr. Channing, no one in our day 
has done more for the promotion of the interests of truth and piety 
in our churches, whether regard be paid to his services in the 
pulpit or to his labors out of it. In this community he was 
respected and trusted, to an extent in which no one else can be 
compared with him. ‘There is probably no institution designed to 
advance the cause of religion, to which he could consistently give 
his support, that has not enjoyed the benefit of his wise counsels or 
generous efforts. ‘The Unitarian Association, the Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society, the Book and Pamphlet Society, the Sunday 
School Society, the Ministry at Large, our ‘Theological School, our 
periodical journals, our various public or private associations 
besides those which we have named, all received his ready and 
efficient aid. What scheme was there that contemplated the diffu- 
sion of religious knowledge or the promotion of the Christian char- 
acter, on which he did not bestow kind consideration? What 
undertaking forthe spread of truth, love or holiness, to which he 
did not lend cordial assistance ? So long as he could preach, he 
preached, day and night, at home and abroad. When he could 
only write, he wrote letters, articles, books, all with the same great 
purpose of bringing men to understand and value the religion which 
filled his heart and gave its character to his whole life. A Unita- 
rian whose opinions no one could mistake, every one of whatever 
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sect acknowledged him to be a Christian. Some of our best 
doctrinal tracts came from his pen. Yet he was unsurpassed in 
the facility with which he could mould spiritual truth into every 
form of practical application. Modest almost to a fault, and hum- 
ble as a Christian should ever be, he was yet always found among 
the leaders in every good work, regardless of personal consequea- 
ces and desirous only to benefit his fellow-men and serve his 
Master. Great as was his activity, and various as were the chan- 
nels in which it flowed, his equal temper and calm judgment made 
him most valuable in the relations which he filled, and gave him 
that influence which all confessed, but which he never abused or 
misapplied. With intellectual powers of more than ordinary char- 
acter, whether we regard their versatility or their force, it was 
not common to speak of him as a man of talents, for we lost sight 
of his mental endowments in the higher qualities which inspired 
esteem and confidence. Men reverenced him for his goodness. 
Ifence much of his power in the pulpit. Hence, still more strik- 
ingly, his power iu society. 

There was one circumstance in regard to Mr. Ware, of which 
I have often thought as indicating the impression which his charac- 
ter had made upon the community. His social habits were not of 
the most winning kind. His manners rather held you at a certain 
distance than invited you toa free cordiality. And yet | know 
not the person towards whom multitudes, many of whom had never 
seen him, appeared to feel such a nearness. ‘They had read his 
writings and heard of him from those who were familiar with his 
daily life, and they seemed to have acquired a sense of personal 
connexion with him, as if they recognized in him a benefactor and 
friend. It was not as Dr. Ware or Mr. Ware, that he was spoken 
of, but as Ilenry Ware, by hundreds who entertained for him the 
most entire respect, and who in his presence were ailected as by 
the influence of a superior being. It was a sense of obligation, 
delightful, not painful, which established between themselves and 
him a feeling of kindred, as if an elder brother had instructed or 
helped them in their progress towards a better world. 

Mr. Ware’s great success in life—for if success be measured by 
the accomplishment of cherished purposes, the word pre-eminently 
belongs to his history—seems to me to have resulted from two 
38 
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principles with which he started upon his career and which he 
never forsook,—to make the most of every power and every oppor- 
tunity, and to use them for the good of others. Hence his contin- 
ual growth, and hence the amount of benefit of which be was the 
author. Ashe was never idle, so did he never cease to gain 
improvement. IHle was a better man (though perhaps we could 
scarcely perceive it,) at the end of each year than at its beginning. 
He left the chamber of illness with more ability of usefulness than 
he carried into it. Discouragement—for such he knew, failure— 
for this was not aside from his experience, only quickened his 
endeavors. His life was crowded, but it was never careless. He 
acted constantly with a view to the high ends which he had chosen. 

In his piety there was one feature the more remarkable for the 
contrast which it presented to his ordinary manifestations. It was 
in prayer that he became fervent. Never do | remember him at 
other times as showing that deep sensibility which discovered itself 
in his devotion. How earnest, and yet how humble were his pray- 
ers! What tones of filial confidence, mingled with lowly supplica- 
tion! Tis faith was that of the heart. It gave him the wonderful 
composure which he exhibited in seasons of trial,—in the hours of 
affliction, and through the days and months of illness. ‘There was 
a simplicity, joined with a pathos, (1 know not how else to describe 
it,) in his devotional exercises, which those who heard can never 
forget. 

Mr. Ware’s candor was one of his most distinguishable qualities. 
Firm in his own opinions, he was never harsh, sarcastic, or ungen- 
erous towards those who held opinions however widely different 
from his own. Disinclined, | think, by the natural bent of his 
mind to bold speculation, and tenacious of the faith which he found 
in the Bible, he indulged in no severity towards those who essayed 
to be wise above that which is written. Ile was always ready to 
acknowledge the virtues and welcome the sympathies of those who 
belonged to other denominations. Llis singular prudence was not 
the fruit of calculation, but.the child of generous judgment and 
strong self-discipline. In the philanthropic enterprises of the day, 
in which he took so great an interest, while others were often led 
into measures of doubtful wisdom or into speech of unholy violence, 
he kept that course which was as free from extravagance as from 
indifference. 
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In the discharge of his ministerial duties he was a pattern to his 
brethren, through the fidelity with which he executed the various 
offices that devolve upon the clergyman in this country and in this 
city. Attentive to the institutions which had come down from a for- 
mer generation, and were hallowed by remembrances of those who 
had been trained for heaven under their influence, he was anxious to 
devise and prompt to adopt whatever new methods of action might be 
pursued with a clear promise of beneficial results. As a_ pastor 
he secured, for he deserved the devoted love of his whole congre- 
gation. Of his preaching who among our people do not retain 
some recollection, some impression, which will go with them to 
their graves? His power in awakening the interest of the young 
was seen in the increase of attendants upon his ministry, and 
in the co-operation which he obtained in his plans of usefulness 
from the young men who were attracted to his church. When he 
exchanged the pastoral office for the duties of a Professor at Cam- 
bridge, he carried thither the same qualities which had endeared 
him to both the old and the young in Boston, and the consequence 
was an immediate sympathy established between himself and those 
who came under his instruction. ‘The testimony which one of his 
pupils has borne, in a previous page, to the estimation in which he 
was held by them, would be confirmed by many lips. 

How can we omit to speak of his ever open hospitality, so simple, 
yet so delightful to both friend and stranger? Or of his quick re- 
sponse to every demand of want? Or of his indefatigable industry, 
that lacked method only because it coveted such various employ- 
ment as left method halting far behind, and was not willing to 
do one thing alone when two things might be accomplished 
at once. Or of that rare simplicity of deportment, which be- 
spoke a reliance upoa the consciousness of right purposes, and a 
habit of communion with spiritual things that reduced appearance 
and circumstance to their proper place in the soul’s regard? Or 
of his devout patience, which put a seal upon his lips in regard to 
his sufferings, and hindered those around him from knowing what 
ravages disease had made upon his frame ? Or of his living hope, 
which would not be cast down, come what might of difficulty or 
reverse? Or of his Christian faith, which made the offices and 
character of Jesus to enter among the favorite themes of his public 
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instruction? Or of his heaven-aspiring trust, which when the last 
hour drew nigh led him to say, much as he had felt there was for 
him to live for, and much as he had planned of future labor, ‘ Now 
is the time for me to go—the right time, for it is His time.’ 

But we must stop. We love to write of him, for he was very 
dear to us. We love to think of him, for it is pleasant to recall 
the hours when his influence fell on our heart like dews of re- 
freshment, to comfort, encourage and strengthen us. We saw 
him in his last illness, and the remembrance of that greeting which 
surprised as much as it delighted us, and of that farewell which 
was spoken with the calm and clear tone of a life over which death 
has no power, will abide with us, we trust, till we shall close our 
eyes—God grant that then our memories may not be shut—upon 


all earthly scenes. 


Henry Ware Jr. was born in Hingham, April 21, 1794. His 
early education was pursued successively in Hingham, Duxbury, 
Cambridge, and Andover, till he entered Harvard University, where 
he received graduation in 1812. After qualifying himself by such 
a course of study as was then deemed necessary, first at Exeter, 
and then at Cambridge, he began to preach in the summer of IS15. 
On the Ist day of January, 1817, he was ordained over the Second 
Church and Society in Boston, with which he retained his pastoral 
connexion till October 3, 1830. Previously te this date however his 


health had so far failed, that he proposed a relinquishment of his 


ollice, to which his people would not give their consent. <A col- 
league was associated with him—Mr. Ralph W. Emerson; but 
receiving the appointment of Professor of Pulpit Eloquence and the 


Pastoral Care in the Theological School at Cambridge—an office 
which may be said to have been created for him, since the salary 


for the first ten years was furnish 


«| by a subscription raised with a 
view to his filling the office—he embarked for Europe, in the 
hope of effecting at least a partial recovery of his health. 
This hope was so far realized, that on his return, after rather more 
than a year’s absence, he entered upon his duties at Cambridge, 
where he remained till July, 18142. The labors which he under- 
} 


took were more than his system could ar. In addition to the 


duties originally assigned to his professorship, he assumed a portion 
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of those which belonged to the Hollis Professor of Divinity, when 
the infirmities of his venerable father compelled him to resign 
them; and afterwards suffered himself to be burthened by a still 
further increase of engagements in the delivery of a course of in- 
struction in Ecclesiastical History, when the duties of three Pro- 
fessors were divided between two, by a destructive economy for 
which our community must be held responsible. He sunk be- 
neath such an accumulation of toils and responsibilities. Removing 
to the quiet town of Framingham, he cherished the hope that he 
might there recover suflicient vigor of constitution to resume the 
ministry in the care of some small congregation ; and when obliged 
to dismiss this anticipation, he framed new plans of usefulness, 
prominent among which was the charge of the Christian Examiner, 
to which he meant to devote whatever strength should be given 
him. But his work was done. It was not the Divine will that he 
should accomplish any more labor on earth. <A severe illness of 
nearly six wecks’ continuance, during which he was only at inter- 
vals able to hold conversation with those about him, terminated his 
life on the 22d of September, 18143. The character of his earlier 
attacks of disease had been such as to induce the belief that his 
lungs were seriously injured, and for years he had labored under 
symptoms of confirmed dyspepsia; but upon examination after 
death it appeared that the brain was the seat of disease, and that 
though the rupture of one or more small blood-vessels was the 
immediate cause of his last illness, the change which had taken 
place in the condition of this organ must have commenced long 
previously. 

Mr. Ware’s writings were numerous, but they were principally 
given to the public through the pages of our religious journals—the 
Christian Disciple, Christian Examiner, Christian Register, and 
Monthly Miscellany. Several occasional sermons were printed by 
request, and some other discourses appeared in pamphlet or tract 
form. The only volumes which he published were, Sermons on 
the Offices and Character of Jesus Christ, Hints on Extemporane- 
ous Preaching, Recollections of Jotham Anderson, The Formation 
of the Christian Character, and Life of the Saviour. The two poeti- 
cal productions of greatest length which have appeared from his 
pen are, The Vision of Liberty and The Feast of Tabernacles. 
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No one who would form a just estimation of his poetical powers 
should fail to read his lines to the Ursa Major, published in the 
Christian Examiner for 1825. 


We do not fear that our readers can be wearied by any notice 
of our departed friend which shall contain the words of truth ; and 
therefore we subjoin an extract of considerable length from a dis- 
course preached in the Federal Street meeting-house on a Sunday 
subsequent to his death. It may be found to repeat in part what 
we have already said, but we prefer not to abridge it, because we 
endeavored to show, for the sake of the instruction it afforded, how 
all the traits of his character met in a single result—the accom- 
plishment of the largest possible usefulness. ‘The text of the 
discourse was the words of our Lord: “She hath done what she 


could.” 


The friend whose name I have mentioned was a man of unusu- 
al excellence, and it may at first seem that any attempt to portray 
his character must require more space than can now be given to it. 
But | believe we can never have observed a person of marked 
character without receiving some single impression which all his 
qualities conspired to leave upon our minds, and we find that some 
one word revives his image more distinctly than many lines of 
description. I have no hesitation in the choice ef the word which 
is needed in the present instance. As | thought upon the life of 
him whom we have lost, after receiving the intelligence of his death, 
1 found all my recollections of him blending to produce the 
conviction that he was an eminently useful man ; and this not from 
an accidental or favorable concurrence of circumstances, but from 
the character of all his pursuits and the nature of all his purposes. 
His whole life and being were given to usefulness. He did * what 
he could.” It was a great service which he was enabled to render 
to the best interests of his fellow-men, for he had large capacities 
of usefulness and he made the opportunities which they craved, but 
the magnitude of the service did not prevent its being performed. 
“ What he could” he did. 

The desire of usefulness was the occasion of his ability. It 
drew forth and sharpened the powers which had been given him by 
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the Creator. It bestowed on him that aptitude and variety by 
which his labors were distinguished. He effected much, because 
his aims were constant. In early life he gave but little promise of 
the success which he afterwards achieved. But the consecration 
of his faculties to the end for which they were used increased at 
once their strength and their pliancy, and in a few years he exhib- 
ited a mental constitution which placed him among men eminent 
for their natural endowments. Yet there was in the exercise of his 
intellectual powers a peculiarity, which can be explained only by 
reference to the purpose for which he had resolved to live. I do 
not remember in all the prose compositions which came from his 
pen, numerous as they were, one which indicated the possession of 
uncommon talent, while two or three poetical pieces which he 
produced in moments of leisure are marked with the attributes of 
genius. I apprehend that so stern was his fidelity to the purpose 
of usefulness which he cherished, that it deterred him from infus- 
ing into his sermons and religious essays the qualities which might 
have raised them in some measure above the common mind, and 
have therefore limited their beneficial influence. By a reference 
to this ruling passion of his mind—as we might be justified in 
styling it—we know may be explained another circumstance 
connected with his writings, which many may have lamented. He 
undertook no work that should elevate him to the side of those 
theologians or instructors of their age whose volumes are studied by 
subsequent generations. Ile thought he could do most good by 
giving to the press those productions, which, without bearing the 
marks of profound study, yet inthe soundness of the views which 
they enforced and the excellence of the spirit which they breathed 
were suited to exert a salutary influence upon the opinions or 
temper of his times. When advised to give to his literary labors a 
more definite form, his reply was,—* That is your ambition for 
me. Iam willing to do good in any way that I can.’ 

The steadfastness with which he adhered to this purpose gave 
singular purity to his motives. [le was wholly free from a selfish 
ambition. Ile neither coveted distinction during his life nor fame 
after his death. He sought not to win the good opinion of others, 
but to promote their highest improvement. Absorbed in this 
purpose, he acquired a simplicity of soul which might be said in 
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some degree to hinder its ownintention. He was so bent upon the 
end, as not sufficiently perhaps to study the means. ‘To this cause, 
as well as to natural temperament, do | ascribe a certain unconcern of 
manner, amounting at times to an almost repulsive coldness, which 
did injustice to the kind feelings and ready sympathies with which 
his heart was filled. ‘To the same cause may we trace his having 
never cultivated in the pulpit a delivery, which though it might 
have been more effective, would have been less in harmony with an 
unmixed purpose of usefulness. 

The purity of motive and integrity of soul which belonged to 
him gave to his character a rare lustre. It possessed a solidity as 
well as beauty seldom witnessed. So admirably had this character 
} 


been formed by self-discipline, that the improvement which it 


} 


| 
‘t less perceptible than in any other 


constantly gained was y¢ | 


} 


instance that ] remember to have known. ‘The faults that once 
doubiless had a place there seemed to have been eradicated, and 
the virtues of which it was constructed were so closely bound 
together that no one of them seemed to have room for any special 
manifestation or increase. Yet there were traits which no one 
could fail to notice. | have spoken of his disinterestedness. Not 
less genuine was his humility, which, while it did not blind him 
to the fact that he possessed a large influence in the community, 


powers and Christian 


led him to put a low estimate upon his own 
graces. Still it is worthy of remark, for often in my intercourse 
with him was it brought to my notice, that this humble appreciation 
of himself did not throw discouragement in the way of his efforts, 
nor prevent his entering upon extensive plans of usefulness. Not 
less distinet in its effect upon the composition of his character was 
his piety, which waited upon God in the services of a filial love, 
whether in the season of rejoicing or under the experience of 
bereavement. Nor less decided his faith in Jesus, to whom he 
looked up with a reverence that accepted all his instruction and a 
gratitude that felt all his sacrifice. A character composed of such 
clements, and of others less conspicuous but of kindred nature, could 
not but inspire universal confidence and respect. 

1 have often thought that in him of whom we are speaking 


commanding 


might be seen an example of the f f character nu 


influence. During the latter part of his ministry in this city I sup- 
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pose no other person possessed so entirely the confidence of our 
citizens. Always acceptable and highly esteemed as a preacher, 
yet his gifts in public discourse were not of that extraordinary kind 
which make their possessor an idol or a sovereign with the people. 
His modes of life were unostentatious, and his personal manners 
tinged with an appearance of abstraction or indifference. He did 
nothing to court popularity or secure the favorable regards of any 
class of people. Yet he was, beyond all doubt, at the time to 
which | refer, the one man in Boston on whom men of all parties 
and all denominations and all classes bestowed unqualified esteem. 
Does not the universal regard in which he was held, and of which 
we have been reminded by various proofs since his death, show the 
worth of a character in avhich no one can detect a blemish ? 
The strength of his wish to do all the good that was possible 


how in fact it engrossed and filled his being—was seen in the difie- 





rent situations which he occupied. I need only turn back your 
recollection upon the two most important. In his ministry who 
could have given an example of greater devotedness ? Ie labored 
incessantly for his people and for the community. It needed not 
that one should belong to his congregation, to know what abundant 
and various labors he took upon himself, or how indefatigable he was 
in his endeavors to promote the spiritual benefit of those with whom 
he was connected. In this service he continued till his health was 
not only impaired but prostrated, and to remain in this ministry 
was but to die at the altar. When he entered upon the duties of 
his Professorship at Cambridge a solemn sense of duty taught him 
comparative moderation, but he was soon drawn, by his intense de- 
sire to advance the welfare of the churches and of the denomina- 
tion with which he had the closest sympathies, into engagements 
beyond his strength. I1is duties were, with his own consent, multi- 
plied as his physical energies failed. The last two years of his 
residence at Cambridge were a slow martyrdom, in which he re- 
ceived the fatal wounds that months afterwards resulted in his death. 
Yes; he was a martyr to his desire to do more than he could. 
Jie undertook what no mortal man should have undertaken, because 
he saw that if not done by him it would not be done at all, and his 
life was the price which he paid for the mistaken but generous and 
lofty attempt. 
30 
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An illustration of the same anxiety to render every possible as- 
sistance to the cause of religion in the land was afforded by the 
various publications which he projected or helped to sustain. I 
know not how numerous are the papers which he contributed to 
the periodical journals which had for their object the diffusion of 
the religious opinions which he entertained, but I am so far in- 
formed of their amount as to believe it would astonish you, could 
it be spread out in your view. At one period he edited the Chris- 
tian Disciple, and at another was concerned in the management of 
our weekly paper. Besides his own writings, we are indebted to 
him for two series of volumes of permanent value, the plan of each 
of which originated and was matured in his mind. He wrote with 
great facility—the result of early exercise self-imposed ; and in 
almost every form of composition did he contribute something to the 
spread of Christian truth and holiness. 

Indeed nothing was more remarkable than the varicty of employ- 
ment to which he gave himself under the guidance of the one law 
to which I have so often adverted. Ile not only belonged to almost 
every association established for the diffusion of our faith, but was 
an active and prominent member. So long as his health permitted 
him to take any part in their operations, these bodies found in him 
wisdom and strength which no one else brought in such liberal 
donations to their respective interests. With all this diligence of 
attention to the demands made upon him by the pulpit, the press, and 
the organized association, he was continually inventing new methods 
of usefulness. He had acquired a wonderful aptitude in making 
the most of his time. He was not studious of method, but he main- 
tained great industry. He was not so much a man of forecasting 
arrangement, as of ready perception and marvellous accomplishment. 

His purpose of usefulness was doubtless assisted very much by 
two traits which distinguished him—the firmness of his convictions, 
and the frankness of his attachment. Ile neither wavered nor 
equivocated, neither used ambiguous language nor held loose 
opinions. A Unitarian in sentiment, he was willing to be called 
such; and believing that the doctrines which pass under this name 
are those which the Bible teaches, he did all that he could to prove 
their Scriptural authority and promote their adoption. The same 


decision and honesty were shown in the course which he took 
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in respect to the questions of social morality which have of late 
received attention, particularly such as connect themselves with 
the subject of Temperance. 

Yet was he free from all dogmatism, bigotry or extravagance. 
No one could be more tender to the feelings of those who differed 
from him, or more just to a system which he rejected. ence, I 
believe, he never gave offence to any whose errors he exposed, 
and therefore probably made more converts, while he made no 
enemies. His views of religion likewise, with the interest which 
he felt in the true well-being of man, obliged him to look mainly at 
the practical influence of doctrines. He was not a sectarian, but a 
Christian, and he valued Christianity for its renewing and sanctify- 
ing influence rather than for any theological statements which it 
covers. Ile sought tomake men understand Christ, that they might 
honor him. Ile strove to unfold the true character of religion, 
that they might embrace and obey it. ‘The bent of his mind was 
emphatically practical. It is remarkable that, with an imagination 
which spread over his poetry such a glow of etherial light, his ser- 
mons were distinguished by the directness of application and posi- 
tiveness of instruction with which they brought truth to bear upon 
life and character, and in all his connexions with society he was 
continually seeking out or putting on trial methods of incorporating 
Christianity with+the familiar sentiments and employments of the 
people about him. Himself a practical Christian in the highest 
sense of the word—a man of fervent devotion, of inflexible upright- 
ness, of sweet allections, and of earnest philanthropy—he labored, 
before and above and beyond all things else, to bring others to 
the same type of moral and spiritual excellence. 

The purpose and the power of usefulness which marked the 
days of his activity ceased not when disease ravaged his system, 
nor when illness had consumed his strength. Still was he devis- 
ing, if not executing, schemes for the diffusion of truth and the 
improvement of society, still considering what more he could do in 
the work which in his judgment ended only with life. His most 
important production, if estimated by the good of which it has been 
and will continue to be the instrument—the volume on the Formation 
of the Christian Character—was undertaken during a suspension of 


his ministerial duties in consequence of the state of his health, and 
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was principally written at inns where he stopped to rest himself on 
a tour in foreign lands recommended as a means of recovery—a 
striking example of the habits which we have ascribed to him. 
The summer which has just passed found him busy in arranging 
new plans of labor that should take the place of those which he 
had been compelled to relinquish, and only when the attack from 
which he never rose laid him upon his dying bed, did he resign all 
hope of accomplishing something more for the spread of the Gospel 
and the good of the world. But through the disappointment and wea- 
riness of illness, through months of compulsory leisure and growing 
infirmity, he exhibited the same character as in days of health ;— 
trusted in God, whom he could serve only by patient waiting, cared 
for man, whom he could aid only by the efficacy of his most 
instructive example ; and clung to Jesus, the Mediator and Saviour 
whom he had owned as the foundation of his hopes. His useful- 
ness terminated only when the last breath was drawn. Among the 
last words which | ever heard from his lips was the expression of 
a belief that he should still be united with us in the services of the 
same Church, which though divided between heaven and earth is 
but one, and should resume with new vigor the work which had 
dropped out of the hands that were too feeble to carry it on. 

That life so religiously devoted, so wisely spent, so generously 
sacrificed, has come to iis close. No more shall we hear the 
counsel or encouragement which has often fallen from lips which 
never spoke but in truth and love. ‘The work in which he la- 
bored to the last must be carried forward by other hands and 
other spirits. He performed his part of that work well. He did 
* whathe could.” And now has he gone where they who have been 
faithful shall receive the reward which God alone can give, and 
“they who have turned many to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars forever and ever.” Brother! thou hast left a sweet remem- 
brance and a bright example. In the companionship of earth wast 
thou ever pleasant, for sincerity was the law of thy speech and 
love the temper of thy heart. God grant that we may cultivate 
the virtues and pursue the work which shall prepare us to join 
that society, whose holy salutations greeted thee at thine entrance 
to the mansions of which the Divine Saviour and the Infinite Father 


are the everlasting light ! 
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Another is taken from the circle which a little while ago includ- 
ed so many whom we looked upon as leaders of the host that 
should carry on the warfare with error and sin. ‘They have been 
removed from their stations, and the service to which they conse- 
crated their full and their waning strength is left for those who in 
their absence but the more sensibly feel their own weakness. Most 
noticeable have been the dealings of Providence within the last year. 
They who were conspicuous, and they who were active, they from 
whose ripe and rich experience we drew counsel, they who were 
in the midst of their vigor, and they whose early promise was 
beginning to yield its fruit of accomplishment, have been taken— 
some after lingering disease, and others after brief illness, and yet 
others by an almost instantaneous stroke. Seldom has a denomina- 
tion mourned so rapid an extinction of its brightest lights. Seldom 
has the Church been bowed down under a heavier sense of bereave- 
ment. We have been despoiled of our strength and our joy. 
But our reliance is upon the Lord, and not upon man. Else might 
we be heart-broken and in despair. The Lord is our helper—of 
whom shall we be afraid ? Let each of us, imitating the example 
which we have this morning considered, do what we can, and leave 
the issue with God. E. S. G. 


HOPE AND MEMORY. 


Bright Hope—calm Memory—sisters fair, 
Peace-angels in the hour of care! 

Loveliest of all the seraph band, 

Beside the sinking soul they stand ; 

The younger sister of the twain 

Points upward, from a world of pain, 

To scenes of cloudless light above, 

Whiose sunshine is the smile of love ; 

While she, the elder form, whose eye 
Dwells thoughtfully with days gone by, 
Calls all our lost and loved ones back, 

And leads them on in Hope’s bright track. 
Blest hour! When Hope and Memory meet, 
Hereafter, at the mercy-seat. 
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A History of the Corruptions of Christianity. By Joseph Priestley, 
LL. D. In some parts abridged, with Appendices. By A. A. L. 
Keene, N. Hl. J. & J. W. Prentiss. 1838. pp. 312, 12mo. 


We have here a revised edition of a book, long out of print, 
which has done a good work for pure Christianity. For it we have 
to thank the enterprise of its publisher—a veteran in the Unitarian 
faith, and the editor whose judicious revision has afforded us a 
valuable work in a compact and convenient form for general use. 
Mr. Livermore explains in a neat and appropriate preface, which 
does justice to the eminent virtues of Dr. Priestley, the motives 
which have led to the re-publication, and the manner in which it 
has been conducted ; and to the body of the work has added, in an 
appendix, valuable selections from the writings of distinguished 
Unitarians. We regret to learn that though published several 
years since, the book has had but a limited sale. Notwithstand- 
ing a severe criticism may find fault with some parts of the origi- 
nal work, and the views of the author are not in all particulars 
coincident with the opinions generally entertained by Unitarians of 
the present day, it is yet a valuable repository of important facts, 
illustrating the history of opinion in the early ages of the Church ; 
nor has it, as yet, been superseded by a better publication of like 
character. We hope that this book will find a place in our parish 


Libraries, and that a generous aid will be given to its distribution. 


Letters From New York. By L. Maria Child, Author of the 
Mother’s Book. New Yorkand Boston. 1843. pp. 276, 12mo. 


Here is another book of travels—an itinerary made by the 
writer in afternoon walks, sometimes not extending beyond her 
own street, never beyond the neighborhood of the great Babylon 
of the West, in which she resides. Yet this volume displays wider 
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and deeper observation of life, and contains more worth remember- 
ing, than nine tenths of the voyages and travels that have been 
published. The author has shown us that we need not cross 
oceans and climb mountains in order to see sights and be moved by 
them; but if we have the discerning eye, even at our door-steps 
there is a world of mystery and wonder, and in the objects and 
incidents that pass us every day unheeded are inexhaustible 
romance and beauty and pathos. 

Some will pronounce the book mystical. This it professes to 
be; there are passages wholly unintelligible to the uninitiated. 
Some will say that the author is one-sided and impracticable in 
many of her notions. Perhaps she is so; for there are things 
touched upon that * are not dreamed of in their philosophy.” But 
there is such a genuine spirit breathing through the book, such an 
intense sympathy with nature, such a Christ-like, pitying tender- 
ness towards the most neglected, such a cheerful trust in the might 


of gentleness and love, that we are sure it will do good. 


Tue RELATION OF THE PoET TO HIS AcE. A Discourse delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, on 
Thursday, August 24, 1843. By George S. Hillard. Second 
Edition. Boston: Little & Brown. 1843. pp. 53. 8vo. 


Ir is seldom that addresses before literary associations, however 
acceptable they may have been to the audiences collected for their 
delivery, find readers enough to take a single edition off the print- 
er’s hands. It is therefore no slight proof of the favor with which 
Mr. Hillard’s Discourse has been received, that an edition was ex- 
hausted in the course of three or four weeks without supplying the 
demands of eager purchasers. A purely literary production, adapted 
only to cultivated tastes, and avoiding topics on which the popular 
mind is agitated, it must have intrinsic excellence to secure this share 
of attention. Its sparkling beauty of style is doubtless one cause of 
the pleasure it has afforded. If we were exercising the office of a 
critic, our only objection would be to an excess of ornament, which, 
however pure and rich, from its very abundance creates a desire 


for greater simplicity. Mr. Hillard handles his subject with a 
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strength of thought and a delicacy of touch that are seldom united. 


The principles which he endeavors to establish proclaim a sound 
and practical mind, while the illustrations by which they are sus- 
tained show a wide acquaintance with the history and forms of 
literature, and the Discourse throughout breathes the spirit of the 
highest poetry. Beginning with the earliest age, it traces the rela- 
tion of the poct to the circumstances by which he is encompassed— 
the influences of nature, society and condition which inevitably 
mould the character of his mind and his verse—down to our own 
times and our own land, which, it is maintained, offer on every side 
the materials that need only the true poet to convert them into the 


elements of his divine art. 


An Anpress, delivered at the Consecration of the New Cemetery 
in West Cambridge, Mass., June 14th, 1843. By David 
Damon, late Pastor of the Congregational Society. Somer- 
ville, 1843. pp. 12, 12mo. 


Tus Address derives a mournful interest from the cireumstan- 
ces which soon followed its delivery. ‘The last production from 
the pen” of its author, it “ was written ‘ beforehand, against the 
day of his burial.”” In little more than a week afterwards he was 
* attacked with apoplexy,” while conducting the public services at 
the funeral of a friend in a town where he had once spoken the 
words of eternal life to the people, and “ was the first to rest in 
the Cemetery, at the consecration of which he had so recently 
assisted.”?> The utterance which his heart found on this occasion 
seems therefore like a voice from the death-bed ; and it is full, as 
such a voice should be, of the tender feeling and the triumphant 
faith which blend in the Christian’s heart. The Address is short. 
[t alludes to the universal and deeply founded sentiment which 
regards the dead with veneration and affection, and then, by a 
happy personification, describes the feelings that will be soothed or 
elevated by communion with “the place of graves,”’—as filial 
reverence, grief, fond affection, and Christian faith and hope shall 
resort thither and find it “* good to be there.” 
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Oxpination av Lynx, Mass.—Rev. John Pierpont, Jr. of Boston, a 
member of the class last graduated at the Divinity School in Cambridge, 
was ordained as Pastor of the Second Congregational Church and Soci- 
ety in Lynn, on Wednesday, October I1, 1843. ‘The Introductory 
Prayer ou this occasion was offered by Rev. Mr. Bartlett of Marble- 
head; Selections from Scripture were read by Rev. Mr. Coolidge of 
Boston ; the Sermon was preached by Rey. Mr. Stetson of Medford ; the 
Ordaining Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Brazer of Salem; the Charge 
given by Rey. Mr. Pierpont of Boston, father of the young pastor; the 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Sargent of Boston ; the Address 
to the People, by Rev. Dr. Francis of Cambridge ; the Concluding 
Prayer, by Rey. Mr. Thayer of Beverly. 

Mr. Stetson took tor his text a part of Matthew iv. 17: “ The king- 
dom of Heaven is at hand ;” and chose for his subject—the Reign of God 
in the world. Four questions were proposed and answered: 1. What 
is the method of this reign? 2. Is it actually established among men ? 
3. What are the prospects of its coming? 4. Can we do any thing to 
hasten its coming? Under the first of these inquiries the preacher 
unfolded the doetrine of God’s presence and agency in all creation, and 
in every true soul—showing low the reign of God is established when 
he is recognized in this universality of his being, and becomes the 
inspiration of earnest and devoted lives; the consequence of which will 
be, that justice and love will be enthroned over the will and the activity 
of man. But this dominion, Mr. Stetson contended, was not yet seen 
either in personal character or in social institutions ; and he proceeded 
to cite proofs of an actual want of reconciliation between the fact of life 
and the Christian ideal of lite. Reviewing some of the phenomena of 
society, particularly in connexion with Slavery and War, he showed 
how our present social system is upheld by fraud, suspicion and force ; 
and therefore the reign of God, the kingdom of Heaven, is not yet 
established. But there are movements and tendencies of the present 
time which contain much promise. There is a longing and a seeking 
after a re-construction of society on Divine principles—an awakening of 
spiritual life both in the church and out of it. The spirit of reform 
which marks our time is from Heaven; there is in it that which is 
mightier than human will. In regard to what we can de for the king- 
dom of God on earth Mr. Stetson spoke, especially, of the freedom 
which should be allowed to the minister in the selection of his topics 
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for the pulpit, and in the application of truth to his hearers. He 
described the character of the true reformer, and pointed out the 
mission Which particularly devolves on the Liberal clergy. He regard- 
ed associations as useful, but insisted and relied more on individual 
conviction and fidelity, on earnest thought, tree speech, and strenuous 
action. The truth must be proclaimed; and when this is done faith- 
fully, the destiny of man will be achieved, the wants of the age and the 
hope of humanity be fulfilled. 

In his Charge Mr. Pierpont founded his remarks upon the fact, that it 
is the problem of the ministry to bring men to God. The instrument for 
working this problem is truth—simple truth. ‘The young minister was 
charged therefore, first, to live the truth, that he might be a true and 
free man; secondly, to let his doctrine be an exact transcript of the 
truth as it lay in his mind. In the pulpit he must regard the what more 
than the how, in his preparation for the pulpit give diligent study to the 
Scriptures, and in his choice of subjects take those that are interesting 
to men of the present period. He must speak against popular sins and 
discuss great moral questions; not hold back the cause of humanity, 
but espouse every canse of philanthropy.—Mr. Sargent spoke of the 
meaning of his service, particularly as a pledge of the freedom 
which would be allowed his friend in the exercise of his office, alluded 
to the bereavement which had led the society to look to him to supply 
the place of one they had highly esteemed, and assured lim of the per- 
sonal and professional friendship which he hoped might be long coutin- 
ued on earth.—Dr. Francis urged upon the people the importance of 
considering their connexion with their minister a vital reality, and 
exhorted them to be just to him, by avoiding all attempts to impose 
restrictions upon his spirit or his speech. He counselled them also to 
cultivate a tree interchange of thought with their pastor on religious 
subjects, to frequent the services of the sanctuary, and to be attentive 
hearers of the word. He then reminded them of their duties towards 
ove another as members of a religious society, and of what they owed 
to good morals and Christian truth in the community; and congratu- 


lated them upon the re-establishment of the ministry in their pulpit. 





Onpixation at Roxeuny, Mass.—The Ordination of Rev. Joseph 
Henry Allen, over the Third Congregational Church and Society in 
Roxbury, took place on Wednesday, October 18, 1-43. We are pre- 
vented by unavoidable disappointment trom giving at present such an 
account of the services on this occasion as we hope to obtain for our 


next number. 
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Orpination at Watertown, Mass.—Reyv. Jolin Weiss, jr., of the 
class last graduated from the Cambridge Divinity School, was ordained 
as Pastor of the First Congregational Church and Society in Watertown, 
on Wednesday, October 25, 1843. The Introductory Prayer was by Rev. 
Dr. Field of Weston; Selections from the Seriptures, by Rev. Mr. 
Coolidge of Boston ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Putnam of Roxbury; Prayer 
of Ordination, by Rey. Mr. Ripley of Waltham; Charge, by Rev. Mr. 
Hill of Worcester; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Ware of 
Fall River ; Address to the Society, by Rev. Dr. Francis of Cambridge ; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Stetson of Medford. 

Mr. Putnam’s text was from Philipians iv. 8: “Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and ifthere 


be any praise, think on these things.” The discourse turned particu- 
larly on the last clause of the verse—* Think on these things.” Religious 
meditation was the subject. After observing that as he had before 
him but a single purpose, he should use no divisions or subdivisions, 
he passed directly into the main course of his thought. He wished 
to prove the necessity and the duty of refleetion,—habitual, private, 
strenuous reflection, and to shew the high place it holds in the pro- 
cess of spiritual renewal and among a man’s spiritual attainments. 
Earnest, patient, solitary, concentrated thought, or thinking, is essential 
to success everywhere. In all endeavors, except those of brute strength, 
it is a condition of exalted excellence, as was shown by forcible exam- 
ples; but in none of the activities of the spirit is this meditation more 
needful than in the moral and religious culture. Christ went into the 
wilderness before he began his mission as a 'Teacher—a lonely and 
silent wilderness of thought, of secret conflict with inward enemies, and 
of deep communings with God, It was a period of profoundest sig- 
nificance and interest in his history. Paul withdrew after his conversion 
into Arabia. He needed such solitude, such meditation. Human na- 
ture wants this preparation. We want it. All of us, at some time in 
our lives, have had some deeply-wrought experience. ‘There have been 
hours with us of singularly heightened and intense emotion. Why 
do such glorious stirrings of the heart grow still again and die ? 
We have only to fix them, to hold fast the truth that prompted them, to 
turn them into strong and steady impulses, in order to be holy men; 
and this is the problem. It is to be done by secret thought, by prayer 
and hallowed meditation. Mere repetitions of the excited feelings will 
not do. Excitement there must be, and ought to be; but it should 
never end with itself. It should be followed first by reflection, that it 
may be followed alterwards by action. Emotion, meditation, action, 
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that is the order, and the chain must not be broken, nor the middle 
link left out. [It is not what is done for us that is to save us, but what 
is done by us; not what we get, but what we are. The present is a 
time of multiplied outward agencies and manifestations. This is well. 
But there is one condition on which alone they will be effective to 
any important and lasting purpose. The inward activity must corres- 
pond with the outward. An age of social helpfulness must be also an 
age of meditation. Sympathy rouses, but meditation evolves prinei- 
ples. After being much with others, the Christian should be much with 
himself. After he has spoken, he should be silent. After he has heard, 
he should think, alone. Else the Church will deteriorate, and no per- 
sonal righteousness be established. The preacher concluded with some 
words of congratulation to the Society, and of counsel founded on the 
truth he had presented. 

Mr. Hill charged the candidate in the name of God, of the Savior, of 
Apostles and martyrs, in the name of his respect for those who had 
gone before him in the sacred office, fur his hearers and for their pos- 
terity—to be faithful; to be a good man; to be true to his own mind 
and heart; to shun the more subtle influences that might betray him, 
as well as the grosser indulgences: to give himself wholly to his work, 
and his work among his own people ; to till himself with interest in his 
labor—the secret of all success; and in his pastoral relations to make 
every occasion an instrument of religious benefit—Mr. Ware alluded 
to early associations and events of youth that gave to lis present duty 
a peculiar interest. Reminding his old companion of mutual friends 
lately gone from the world, he welcomed him to the hallowed work 
to which his lite was henceforth consecrated, to its solemn difficul- 
ties, and its unspeakable satisfactions, to its toils, its joys and its rewards, 
—Dr. Francis spoke to the people of that appropriate designation of a 
Christian society which calls it “the temple of God.” It is an insti- 
tution that is a symbol of divine things. ‘There are duties belonging to 
it, Its members must not part with their fidelity to themselves. They 
must pay heed to the word of grace, as a living message, not as an idle 
tale. They should love the sanctuary, having a better property in it 
than any pew-property. They must not suffer religion to become a 
mere parenthesis, an interjection in life, nor their worship to be a 
respectable show. They are to be a brotherhood for making religion a 
brotherly and a vital thing. ‘They are to be friends of humanity, and 
foes to its oppression. ‘They are to be willing to have their sins re- 
buked tm particular and not in the abstract only. To their minister they 
should be faithful, net as to a priest, but as to a man among real men. 
To the interests of the Church generally, and of their own especially, 


they are to regard themselves as appointed servants. The Address 
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concluded with expressions of friendly remembrance and interest 
towards the speaker’s recent charge. 





Convention at Provipence.—At the close of the Unitarian Conven- 
tion held at Worcester last October, a Committee was appointed to call 
a similar meeting at such place as they might judge best the present 
autumn. In consequence of an invitation extended by the pastors of 
the Unitarian churches in Providence, R. L, in the name of their people, 
that city was selected, and notice was accordingly published in our 
journals, "The days appointed for holding the Convention were, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, October 2,2, and 4, 1848. On the after- 
noon of the first of these days a large number of the clergy, with a few 
of the laity from other towns, assembled, and in the evening proceeded 
to the First Congregational church, where religious services were con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. Dewey of New York. He chose for his text the 
passage from Psalm exii. G: * The righteous shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance ;” and occupied himself exclusively in considering the 
position and character of the late Dr. Channing. It was an appropriate 
theme, whether regard be paid to the fact that the discourse was deliv- 
ered on the anniversary of his death, or to the relation which Dr. Chan- 
ning sustained to the denomination before which it was preached. Dr. 
Dewey pronounced the mission of Dr. Channing to have been the same 
with that of all genius, namely, to portray the ideal of true greatness, or 
to set before men the true and the Divine in its beauty and majesty. 
He then examined the forms in which he executed this work,—in his 
preaching, in his writings, in his personal character, and in his conver- 
sation, On each of these points he spoke at length, bringing into view 
his pulpit exercises, his Essays, his discussions of Slavery, his manners, 
and the impression which his whole character was suited to make upon 
those who knew him either personally or through his works. A ser- 
mon on such a subject will hardly admit of a dry analysis. We there- 
fore shall not attempt to give any more than this general idea of its 
method. The congregation was as large as the house would receive, 
and included many besides those who were interested in the proceedings 
of the Convention. 

On Wednesday morning at 8 o’clock the Convention came together in 
the very neat and commodious Chapel of the First Congregational 
Society, and were organized by the choice of Rev. Dr. Parkman of 
Boston as Moderator, and Rev. Mr. Thompson of Salem, as Scribe. 
Prayer was offered by the Moderator. Rev. Messrs. Young of Boston, 
Hill of Worcester, Briggs of Plymouth, Mr. L. G. Pray of Boston, and 
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Rev. Mr. Osgood of Providence, were appointed a Committee of 
Business, through whose lands all resolutions should be presented to 
the Convention. ‘The Committee soon reported five resolutions, embrac- 
ing subjects proper for consideration and discussion, which we shall give 
in the order in which they were entertained by the Convention. The 
last of them was in these words :— 

“ Resolved, That be a Committee to fix the time and 
place of the next meeting of this Conveution.” 

This received immediate attention, and the Committee was appointed, 
with a view to their making an early report. The blank was filled with 
the names of Rev. Dr. Dewey, and Messrs. Folsom of Haverhill, and 
Lothrop of Boston. 

The first of the resolutions presented by the Business Committee 
was then taken up, and gave rise to an animated discussion, in which 
Rev. Messrs. Bellows of New York, Buckingham of Trenton N. Y., 
Briggs, Dewey, Hill, Folsom, Waterston of Boston, Lothrop, Putnam of 
Roxbury, Pierpont of Boston, Osgood, Harrington of Providence, and 
Mr. G. G. Channing of Boston took part. In the course of the morning 
it was Voted, that Rev. Messrs. Taylor, Thompson, and Cole, of the 
Christian denomination, who were present, be invited to take seats as 
members of the Convention. It was also Voted, that each session of 
the Convention be opened and closed with prayer. At half past 12 
o’clock, after prayer by Rev. Mr. Brooks of Newport, the Convention 
adjourned, without having taken the question upon the resolution 
before them. Upon invitation of Rev. Mr. Nightingale the members 
generally proceeded to the house of his father, to partake of a rich dis- 
play of fruit. 

In the afternoon the Convention re-assembled in the Westminster 
church at 3 o’clock. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Clarke of 
Uxbridge. ‘The discussion of the morning was continued by Rev. Mr. 
Buckingham, Mr. James Arnold of New Bedtord, Mr. Abiel Chandler 
of Boston, Rev. Messrs. Osgood, Thompson, Mr. Channing, Rev. Messrs. 
Stone of Sherburne, Pierpont, Bellows, Nightingale of Athol, and Hill. 
The resolution was then unanimously adopted in the following words: 

“ Resolved, That there is an imperious call upon our denomination, 
for a clear and earnest statement of their distinctive doctrines, and an 
urgent application of them to practical lite.” 

The next resolution which the Convention voted to consider was in 
these words :— 

“ Resolved, That whereas Divine Providence has removed from the 
world our beloved brothers, Greenwood and Ware and others, while we 
sympathise with the grief of their families and deplore our own loss, 
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we render thanks to Almighty God for the power of their lives and the 
worth of their memories.” 


After some remarks by Rey, Dr. Parkman, Messrs. Gannett of Boston, 
Osgood, and Hall, the resolution was passed by the members of the 
Convention all rising. ‘The Convention then adjourned, after prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Hill. 

On Wednesday evening religious services were attended in the West- 
minster church, which was filled. Prayer was oflered by Rey. Mr. 
Ganuett, and the sermon was preached by Rey. Mr. Putnam, whose 
text was taken from 1 Corinthians xv. 58: “Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast, immoveable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord.” Hle began by saying that he had chosen his theme from a re- 
gard to the character of the occasion on which we had this evening 
met—the Lerd’s Supper, where all sound of sectarian difference 
should be avoided. He noticed the connexion of the passage, the force 
of the Apostle’s previous reasoning, and the inference which Paul 
drew, as indicated in the word, therefore; and he thence deduced the 
truth, that there is an inseparable connexion between faith and practice. 
Religious principle is indispensable to morality; spiritual truth, spi- 
rituality of mind, is essential to right views of life. On such truth 
the Apostle founds lis exhortation to constancy, which the preacher 
repeated in its application to the circumstances under which character 
is tried in our own times, and enforced by recurrence to the Apostle’s 
doctrine concerning a future life. ‘The certainty of that future state, its 
dependence for its character upon the present, and its possible nearness 
should induce us to maintain Christian fidelity and “abound” in good- 
ness.—At the close of the services in the pulpit the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated, nearly all those who were present during the former 
part of the evening remaining either to witness or to participate. The 
address was made and the prayer offered before the distribution of the 
bread by Rev. Mr. Lothrop, the address and prayer before the offering 
of the wine by Rey. Mr. Bellows. The service was concluded just 
before 10 o'clock, 

On Thursday morning the Convention again met in the Chapel in 
which they had held the session of the previous morning. Some of 
the brethren had been obliged to return home, but the meeting retained 
its animated and earnes: character. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. 
Angier of Milton, Rev. Mr. Thompson having left the city, Rev. Mr. 
Lothrop was chosen Scribe. ‘The Convention took up the following 
resolution :— 

“ Resolved, That there is pressing need of more united action in our 
churches, especially among our men.” 
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The discussion upon which was maintained by Rev. Messrs. Hall, 
Osgood, Putnam, Bellows, Nightingale, Briggs, Folsom, Hill, Bucking- 
ham, Lothrop, Parkman, and Gannett. ‘The resolution was then unani- 


mously adopted. 

One other resolution offered by the Committee on Wednesday morn- 
ing remained to be considered. It was in these words :— 

“ Resolved, That as the spirit of reverence is too little cherished in our 
land, devotion should have a more prominent place both in publie wor- 
ship and personal culture.” 

Which was made the subject of remarks from Rev. Messrs. Osgood 
and Briggs, Mr. Pray, Rev. Messrs. Thurston, Dewey, and Bellows ; and 
was then unanimously adopted, 

The Business Committee offered a resolution which had been pre- 
pared by Rev. Mr. Brooks of Newport, in these words :— 

“ Resolved, That regarding the Christian Chureh as an organized com- 
munion of believers, we are called upon to make new efforts in behalf 
of its peculiar ordinances.” 

Remarks were make by Rey. Messrs. Brooks, Dewey, and Gannett, 
after which the resolution was passed unanimeusly. 

The Committee appointed to select a place for the next meeting of 
the Convention not having been able to form a decision, obtained leave 
to report at some future time, through the proper channels. 

Thanks were voted to the families of our Providence friends for the 
generous hospitality they had shown; to the pastors and churches for 
the excellent accommodations they had provided for our meetings,—to 
which Rev. Mr. Hall replied in the expression of thanks to those who 
had given their attendance at the Convention ; and to the organists and 
choirs who had assisted in the evening services. 

Prayer was then offered by Rev. Dr. Parkman, and the Convention 
was dissolved at a quarter before one o'clock. 

We have room only to repeat the opinion of those who were present, 
that the Convention was in all respects satisfactory and delightful. 
Nothing occurred to disturb its harmony, and through the whole of the 
discussions ran a tone of earnest spiritual feeling, which we have never 
noticed to the same degree in any previous meeting of the kind. More 
than forty preachers were present, and the discussions were attended by 
a large number of ladies. We believe that these semi-annual Conven- 
tions must do good, and we wish the same spirit which was exhibited at 
Providence may preside over our May meetings in Boston. 


* * Several Notices and Articles of Intelligence, some of which are 


in type, we are obliged to omit for want of room. 












